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Rotes. 


SIR JOHN GRENVILLE, OR JOHN GLANVILLE, 
M.P. FOR NEWPORT, CORNWALL, 1659. 

A subject not only of local but historic interest 
is raised by the question of the real name of the 
colleague of William Morice (afterwards Secretary 
of State to Charles IT.) in the representation of 
Newport, Cornwall, in Richard Cromwell’s short- 
lived Parliament of 1659. There is no mention 
whatever of Newport as to this Parliament in the 
Blue-book published some years ago, or in the 
appendices since issued, it not even being stated, 
asin the case of some other constituencies, that 
the official returnsare missing. It might, perhaps, 
be concluded from this that, as Newport had been 
deprived by Oliver Cromwell some years before 
of its right of sending members, it ‘shared the 
fate of certain other small boroughs in 1659, and 
had no writ issued to it. But against this is to 
be set the facts that these other boroughs at once 
protested with success against the omission ; and 
that Morice, who is not described as having been 
returned for any other constituency than Newport, 
appears from the Journals to have been an active 
member of this assembly (see ‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
vol. vii. pp. 622-627, for examples). But who was 
his colleague ? 

Until a short time since I had no doubt that it 
was Sir John Grenville, son of Sir Beville, and 
afterwards Earl of Bath. When writing my 


‘Launceston, Past and Present’ (pp. 205-9) I so 
described him, and Mr. W. P. Courtney, in his 
‘Parliamentary History of Cornwall’ (p. 380), 
took the same view. Mr. W. D. Pink, however, 
in correspondence with myself, has suggested that 
the second Newport member was Jobn Glanville, 
scn of Speaker Glanville, and the doubt, once 
raised, deserves to be laid. 

Every element of confusion has been furnished 
| in the uncfficial lists of this particular Parliament. 

Both Willis and Prestwich give as the second 
member “John Granville Eeq. of the City of 
| London”; Cobbett’s ‘Parliamentary History’ 
|(vol. iii. p. 1531) “Sir John Glanville”; while 
C. S. Gilbert,:in the list of Cornish members 
appended to his county history, and mainly based 
on Willis, says “Sir J. Granville Knt.” But the 
broadside list of this Parliament, a scarce docu- 
ment printed in 1659, and a copy of which is in 
Mr. Pink’s possession, bas it ‘‘ John Glanville Esq. 
of the City of London,” a precise description, 
probably based upon the official return. 

Of the four descriptions of the second member, 
the contemporaneous one is obviously of most 
weight, and if it be accepted as accurate the 
point is at once settled against Sir John Grenville 
and in favour of John Glanville, two very distinct 
personages in both family and historic importance. 
But before dismissing the matter so easily, all 
external evidence, or even reasonable conjecture, 
bearing upon the point deserves to be considered. 
And first, apart from direct testimony, was it un- 
reasonable on the part of any local historian to 
claim the place for Sir John Grenville? 

The undisputed member for Newport in 1659, 
it must be recalled, was William Morice, the same 
to whom Beville Grenville had written twenty 
years previously, and a month before he was 
knighted, as “‘my most honor’d kinsman William 
Morice Esq. at Cherston ” (‘ Thurloe State Papers,’ 
vol. i. pp. 2, 3), and further, according to Claren- 
don (xvi. 165), “his [Sir Jobn’s] father, sir Bevil 
Greenvil, who lost his life at the battle of Lans- 
down for the king, by his will commended his 
much impaired fortune and his wife and children 
tothe use and counsel of his neighbour and friend 
Mr. Morrice, who had executed the trust with 
the utmost fidelity and friendship.” Morice, 
moreover, who was thus most closely associated 
with Sir John Grenville, possessed at this period 
considerable influence at Newport, cwing to his 
purchase some years before from Sir Francis 
Drake of the Werrington estate, which for 
centuries controlled the elections there ; while Sir 
John Grenville was the eldest son of one who had 
represented in four Parliaments the contiguous 
borough of Launceston— Launceston and Newport, 
indeed, being only halves of the same town—and 
whose name was held in highest honour in the 
district. 
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But Clarendon’s description of Sir John Gren- | 


ville (xvi. 165) “ There was then [just before the 


ton,’ p. 406), and his son, Sir John Glanville, the 
younger, Speaker of the Short Parliament, was its 


Restoration] in the town a gentleman well known | Recorder in 1621 (ibid.), while collaterals held 
to be a servant of trust to the king, sir John | prominent positions in the town and district right 


Greenvil, who from the time of the surrender of 
Scilly had enjoyed his estate and liberty, though, 
under the jealousy of a disaffected person, often 
restrained "—indicates how unlikely he was to 
have sat in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament. This 
is confirmed by two extracts from the ‘ Calendar 
of Domestic State Papers,’ 1659-60, according to 
one of which (p. 38) the Council of State on 
July 22, 1659, after consideration of ‘‘ Major 
Dewy’s letter about Sir John Grenville,” ordered 
the latter to be apprehended, while the second 
(p. 43) is as follows :— 

“ July 26. Whitehall. Pres. Johnston to Maj. Dewey, 

captain of the Militia troop in co, Dorset. On your in- 
formation concerning the detention on the road of Sir 
Jno, Grenville’s servant and horees, Council sent for Sir 
John, and received his parole for his peaceful demeanour 
and submission to the present Government, and have 
allowed him to repair to his habitation in Cornwall, and 
have ordered release of his servants and horses, which 
is accordingly signified to you that you may set them at 
liberty.” 
It may be added that the next mention of Gren- 
ville in the State Papers is on May 1, 1660, when 
he brought to the Parliament the letter of 
Charles II. from Breda (ibid., p. 428). 

In considering the case for John Glanville, I 
think the “ Sir John Glanville,” previously referred 
to, of the ‘Parliamentary History,’ may be set 
aside without discussion. That work, which gives 
“John Glanville” as simultaneously sitting for 
St. Germans, has evidently transposed the names, 
for there is no doubt that it was Sir John who 
then represented the latter, the entry (603) being 
clear. But who, then, was “John Glanville Esq. 
of the City of London,” and what connexion was 
there between any such person and the borough of 
Newport that would make it probable he once 
represented it? Mr. Pink assumes that he was 


the third son of Speaker Glanville, but writes me : | 1695 


“There does not appear to be anything of much 
assistance anent the point to be gleaned from the Glan- 


ville history. The only allusion to Jobn, third son of | 


the Speaker, is to the effect that his reputation as a 
lawyer was high, but he did not attain to the same 


position as his father or grandfather had done, In — | the Talismanical Sculpture of the Perseans, the Horo- 


h 





earlier portion of his life, before he the p 

of Broad Hinton, he resided in the City of Exeter, but 
upon the death of his brother William, in 1680, he re- 
moved into Wilts, and remained there until his death. 
This does not, I admit, appear very confirmatory of the 
supposition of his being the ‘ John Glanville Esq. of the 
City of London,’ but most barristers in practice had 
London offices.” 


There had, however, long been a close connexion 
between the Glanville family and Launceston. Sir 
John Glanville the elder, a Justice of the Common 
Pleas, had sat for that borough in 1585, and was 
its Recorder in 1590 (Peter, ‘ History of Launces- 








up to the Restoration period. To the John 
Glanville under notice no local allusion can be 
found, but the following extract from the ‘Calendar 
of the Committee for Advance of Money, Domes- 
tic,’ 1642-1656 (part i. p. 409) is to be noted :— 
“18 May 1646. The assessment of John, alias Wm. 
Glanville of Lincoln's Inn, his [Sir John’s} younger son, 
taken off, he having no estate, but a small exhibition.” 
No assistance upon the point under inquiry is 
to be obtained from Burton’s ‘ Diary,’ in which 
neither a Grenville nor a Glanville (except in the 
most incidental fashion Serjeant Glanville) is 
mentioned during this Parliament ; and though in 
the ‘Commons’ Journals’ *‘ Mr. Greenvile” twice 
figures (vii. 595-639) and “ Mr. Grenvile” once 
(ibid., 639), he may be identified as Richard Gren- 
ville, who, though not given in the Blue-book, sat 
for Bucks (‘Parliamentary History,’ vol. iii. p. 1530) 
as he had in previous parliaments ; that the “ Mr. 
Greenvile” in question was an old member being 
fairly to be concluded from the fact that, imme- 
diately upon the opening of the House of Commons 
under notice, he was appointed upon the Committee 
of Elections (January 28, 1658/9, ‘Commons’ 
Journals,’ vii. 595). The most direct evidence, 
however, so far as it can as yet he gathered, seems 
to settle the long doubtful point as to the member- 
ship for Newport in 1659 ; but I should be glad 
to know more concerning John Glanville. 
ArrepD F, Rossiys. 





FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF ASTROLOGY. 
(See 7% S, xi. 123, 183, 244, 344, 382.) 
Gadbury, John. The Nativity of King Charles astro- 
logically and faithfully performed, with Reasons in Art 
of the various Success and Misfortune of his whole Life, 
being a brief History of our late unhappy Wars, &c. 


Gadbury, John. Collection of Nativities in CL Gedi- 
tures. London, 1662. 

Gadbury, John. Astrological Treasury, containing the 
Choicest Mysteries of that Curious but Obtuse Learning, 
with Directions to know if a Person is Bewitched. 1674. 

Gaffarel, Jacob. Unheard of Curiosities concerning 


scope of the Patriarkes, and the Reading of the Stars. 
London, 1650 ; Hamburg, 1676. 

Gassendus, Petrus. The Vanity of Judiciary Astro- 
logy, or Divination by the Stars. Written by a great 
Schollar; translated into English. 1659. 

Gaule. John. Mag-Astromancer; or, the Magical 
Astrological Diviner Posed and Puzzled. 1652. 

Gell, Robert, D.D. Stella Nova, a new Star, leading 
wise Men unto Christ; or, a Sermon preached before the 
Learned Society of Astrologers August Ist, 1649, in the 
Church of St. Mary Aldermary, London. 1649. 

Gell, Robert. D.D. Sermon touching God’s Govern- 
ment of the World by Angels. Preached before the 
Societie of Astrologers. 1650 
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Gibbon, J. Day Fatality; or, some Observations of 
Days Lucky and Unlucky, Good and Evil Days and 
Times. 1678, 

Goclenio, R. Astrology and Palmistry, Lichze, 1597. 

Goclenio, R. Physignomia et Chiromantica Specialia, 
ante Annos Aliquot in Lucem Emissa, &c. 1661. 

Godfridus, Knowledge of Things Unknown, showing 
the Effects of the Planets; also the Husbandman’s 
Practice or Prognostication for ever. 1676. 

Grataroli, G., et Gaurici, Joannis. Introductiones 
Apoteles atice in Physiognomiam, Astrologican 
Naturalem, cum Periaxiomatibus de Faciebus Siznorum 
et Canonibus de Aigritudinibus Hominum, &c, 1663. 

Haly, Albobazen, filius Abeuragel. Przeclarissimus in 
Judiciis Astrorum, Nouiter Impressum et Fideliter 
Emendatum, &c. 1503. 

Haly. Albohazen de Judiciis Astrorum. Basil, 1551. 

Hartmann, Franz. White and Black Magic ; or, the 
Science of Finite and Infinite Life. London, 1888. 

Hartmann, Franz. Paracelsus Works on Astrology, 
Cosmology, Magic, Sorcery, &c, London, 1887. 

Harvey, R, An Astrological Discourse upon the great 
and notable Conjunction of the two superior Planets, 
Saturne and Jupiter, which shall happen on the 28th 
day of April, 1583. London, 1583. 

ermes, Astrologers’ Vade-Mecum; or, a Complete 
System of Prognostication from the Influence of the 
Stars. Leeds, 1851, 

Heydon, Sir Christopher. New Doctrine of Nativities 
reduced to Accuracy and Certainty; or, the Art of 
determining certain Future Events, &c. 1786 and 1792. 

Heydon, Sir Christopher, A Defence of Judicial 
Astrologie in Answer to a Treatise by John Chambers. 
Cambridge, 1603, 

Heydon, Sir Christopher. Astrological Discourse 
proving the Powerful Influence of Planets and Fixed 
Stars upon Elementary Bodies, with Astrological Judg- 
py upon the Conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in 1603, 


Heydon. The Wisdom of Solomon in Miniature; being 
anew Doctrine of Nativities. 1792. 

Heydon, John, Theomagia; or, the Temple of Wis- 
dome, in three parts. The Occult Powers of the Angels, 
The Mysterious Virtues of the Stars with the Genii, The 
Rosie Crucian Physic, and Secrets in Nature, &c. 1663. 

Heywood, T. Merlin’s Life, surnamed Ambrosius, his 
Prophecies and Predictions interpreted and their Truth 
made good by our English Annals. 1641. 

Holdsworth, Israel. A Perpetual Table of *” wes for 
the Latitude 53° 48' N., being the Latitude v. weeds, and 
may be used in most Cases without sensible Error for 
the whole of Yorkshire and Lancashire, Leeds, 1852. 

Holwell, John, Catastrophe Mundi; or, Europe's 
many Mutations, until the Tur 1701, being an Astro- 
logical Treatise of the Effects of the Triple Conjunction 
of Saturn and Jupiter. 1682. 

Holwell, John. Appendix to Catastrophe Mundi, an 
Astrological Discourse of the Rise, Growth, and Con- 
tinuance of the Othoman Family, with the Nativities 
of the Present French King, Emperors of Germany and 
Turkey. 1683, 

Howard, Henry (Earl of Northampton). A Defensative 
against the Poyeon of Supposed Prophecies, not hitherto 
Confuted by the Pen of any Man, which being grounded 
either upon the Warrant and Authority of Old Painted 

ks, Expositions of Dreams, Oracles, Revelations, In- 
ion of Damned Spirits, Judicial of Astrologie, &c. 


Hyginus. Clarissimi Viri Hyginii Poeticon Astro- 
nomicon, Opus V tilissimum Feeliciter Incipit, &c. Venice, 
second edition, 1484. 


Indagine, Joannis. Chiromantis, Physiognomia, 





Periaxiomata, Canones Astrologici, Astrologia Naturalis, 
&e. Argent, 1531. 

Indagine, Joannis, Introductiones Apotelesmatice 
in Physiognomiane Complexiones Hominum, Astro- 
logiam Naturalem, Naturas Planetarum, &c. Aug-Treb, 
1663. 

Ives, W. Nativity of Napoleon, calculated by a Pro- 
fessor. High Wycombe, 1805, 

Key, R. Theory of New Philosophy, being the Root 
or Mother of Philosophy, Astrology, and Theology, with 
Remarks on the impending State of Europe. Chester, 
1790. 

Kingsford, A. B, The Spiritual Hermeneutics of 
Astrology and Holy Writ, 4 Treatise upon the Influence 
of the Stars on Man and on the Art of ruling them by 
the Law of Grace. 1649. Another edition, London, 1886, 

Kirby. Vates Astrologicus, or England’s Astrological 
Prophet, foretelling what is likely to befall Great Britain 
and Ireland, particularly the City of London, for Twenty 
Years from 1.83 to 1702, with Treatise on the Pestilence 
and its prevention and cure. 1683. 

Knight, Charles, London, chap, Ixvi., London Astro- 
logers, vol. iii. pp. 241-256. London, 1842. 

Lilly, William. Anima Astrologiz ; or, a Guide for 
Astrologers. 1676, 

Lilly, William. Annus Tenebrosus; or, the Dark 
Year of Astrological Judgments upon two Lunar Eclipses 
and one Eclipse of the Sun, all visible in England, in 1652. 
London, 1652. 

Lilly, William. A Prophecy of the White King of 
Brittaine and dreadful Dead Man explained. London, 
1644. Another edition, with Astrological Predictions of 
the Years 1648, 1649, 1650. London, 1648. 

Lilly, William. Christian Astrology modestly treated 
of in Three Books, the First containing the Use of an 
Ephemerie, the Erecting of a Scheam of Heaven, 
Nature of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, of the 
Planets, with a most easie Introduction to the whole 
Art of Astrology; the Second by a Methodicall Way 
instructeth the Student how to judge or resolve all 
manner of Questions contingent unto Man; and the 
Third contains an exact Method whereby to judge upon 
Nativities. 2 vols, 1647. Another edition, 1659; and 
another, by Carlton Wright, 1839. 

Lilly, William, History of his Life and Times, from 
1602 to 1681, written by Himself. London, 1715. An 
edition edited by Elias Ashmole, 1822. 

Lilly, William, England’s Prophetical Merline, fore- 
telling to all Nations until 1663 the Progress of the 
Comet of 1618, Nativities of some English Kings. 1644, 

Lilly, William, The Dangerous Condition of the 
United Provinces Prognosticated and plainly Demon- 
strated, and Observations on the Comet of 1652, Lon- 
don, 1672. 

Lilly, William, Easie and plaine Method, teaching 
how to judge upon Nativities, the Rectification of a 
Nativite Triune of Hermes, Animoday, or by Accidents, 
1647. 

Lilly, William, Prognostications of 1667. London, 


Of. 

Lilly, William, Monarchy or no Monarchy in Eng- 
land—Grebner his Prophecy concerning Charles, the 
Son of Charles. London, 1651. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


(To be continued.) 





LADY PENNYMAN’S ‘ MISCELLANIES.’ 
The following work does not appear to be noticed 
by either Watt or Lowndes .— 
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Miscellanies | in | Prose and Verse, | By the Honour- 
able Lady | Margaret Pennyman, | containing, | I. Her 
late Journey to Paris, | ...... II. Poems on several Occa- 
sions, with | Familiar Letters to a Friend. | Published 
from her Original Manuscripts. | To which are annexed, 

| Some other curious Pieces, | London: | Printed for E. 
Curll, at Pope’s Head, in | Rose-Street, Covent-Garden, 
1740. Price 3s.—Pp. iii-viii, 112. 

The preface states that Lady Margaret Pennyman 
was the only daughter of Barnet Anger, Esq., of 
the city of Westminster, “ Carpenter to the Crown 
during the Time of King Charles II.,” &. She 
was born in 1688, “educated in the politest manner 
by having all her Tutors come Howe to her,” and 
before she was fifteen years of age was married— 
first privately at a tavern, and afterwards publicly 
at the parish church of St. Martin in the Fields— 
to “Thomas Pennyman, E:q., second son of Sir 
James Pennyman, Bart. (of a well-known Family 
in Yorkshire), whose Elder Brother dying, he suc- 
ceeded to the Title and Estate.” The bridegroom 
was also “‘ Receiver-General of the Stamp- Revenue.” 
The marriage proved to be a very unhappy one, 
and “they were obliged to a Separation, by Law, 
in less than three Months’ Time.” Lady Penny- 
man went to Paris in 1720 to dispose, at a high 
figure, of some Mississippi stock she held, but was 
just too late. 

“ Upon her return to England, she led a most recluse 
Life for 13 Years afterwards; died June 16, 1733, in the 
46th Year of her Age, and was buried by her Brother 
Burridge Anger, E+q.; in a Vault belonging to their 
Family, in the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster.” 

The “Journey to Paris” is written in the form 
of a diary, and gives a good idea of the pains and 
pleasures of travelling in those days. It may be 
mentioned that Lady Pennyman says that she and 
her companions were rigorously searched before 
they left England, as they were suspected of 
having more than five pounds English money 
a-piece with them, which amount, by Act of 
Parliament, was the utmost each of them could 
take. She gives an amusing account of the French 
King’s dining in public. The young monarch, 
“the most beautiful Youth I ever beheld,” appears 
to have fared almost as badly as Sancho Panza in 
Barataria. A story connected with the gallery of 
the Palais du Luxembourg is perhaps worth tran- 
scribing :— 

“In the Middle at the Upper-End [of the Gallery] is 
a large Crucifix, on one Side of it the Pope, on the other 
the late King Lewis XIV., the Sight of which put me in 
mind of a Story, which I had heard of Mr, Killigrew, 
who was Jester to King Charles II. Killigrew being at 
the French Court Lewis was mightily pleased with him, 
and often took him abroad ; but one Time taking him in 
his Coach to the Gallery of Luxemburgh, the King gave 
himself the Trouble of explaining ull those fine Pieces 
to him, except the three at the Upper-End, when going 
out of the Gallery, Killigrew pulled the King by the 
Sleeve, ‘ But Sir,’ saith he,‘ your Majesty has not told me 
what these three Pieces are.’ ‘ Oh.’ says the King, ‘I did 
not doubt but you knew them; the Middle one is our 
Saviour Crucified; with his Holiness and myself on each 





Side,’ ‘Indeed,’ says Killigrew, ‘I have heard of our 
Saviour’s being Crucified between two Thieves, but did 
not know who they were before’; which Jest pleased the 
King prodigiously.”— Pp. 45, 46, 

Among the poetical effusions there is “‘ A Ballad 
on the Duke of Marlborough’s Funeral, August 9, 
1722,” which is certainly not complimentary to the 
departed hero, and which has this line in it :— 

He ’s as dead as Queen Anne the day after she dy'd, 
(Cf. ‘N. & Q,’ 4S. iii. 405, 467; x. 20). The 
work contains a portrait of Lady Pennington. 

. F. Mansenrez, 





Tyine THe Toumes or Conpemyepd Convicts, 
—Mr., Walter Besant, in his admirable novel en- 
titled ‘St. Katherine’s by the Tower,’ quite accu- 
rately describes the custom—a custom of tying 
the thumbs, or a thumb, of a capitally convicted 
criminal in the dock coram populo before the 
death sentence was pronouncrd, and in an illustra. 
tion by Mr. Forrestier* (and any words of mine 
appear to me to be wholly inadequate to express 
my appreciation of that learned and able artist's 
delineations) the grim ceremony is depicted in its 
actual performance. That the function was actuall 
enacted is indubitable, and in Scotland, I believe, 
down to so late a period as 1842, the revolting 
ceremony was performed by the “deemster,” the 
common executioner. I have read of cases in 
England where the learned judge, having duly 
passed the dread sentence of death, has had the 
criminal summoned back in order that his thumbs 
might be tied (the process having been accidentally 
omitted) and the doom formally repeated. We 
frequently find in the reports of criminal trials the 
injunction of the judge, as soon as the fatal verdict 
of “Guilty” is pronounced, “Tie him up, gaoler.” 
In 1781 (Political Magazine, vol. ii. p. 406, under 
date Friday, July 13) we find that this awful detail 
was accidentally omitted in the case of M. Frangois 
Henri de la Motte (a prominent character in 
Thackeray’s untinished fragment ‘Denis Daval’), 
“though the executioner was standing near him 
[i.¢, im the dock], by the judge beginaing the 
sentence sooner than was expected.” In 1783 
some condemned convicts petitioned the sepior 
sheriff (then Sir Robert Taylor) that they might 
be spared this torture and crowning indignity, and 
in 1792 (nine years later) John Howard, the illus- 
trious philanthropist, writes :— 

“Here I cannot forbear mentioning a practice which 
probably had its origin from the ancient mode of torture, 
though now it seems only a matter of form. When 
prisoners capitally convicted at the Old Bailey are 
brought up to receive sentence, and the judge asks, 
‘What have you to say why judgment of death and 
execution should not be awarded sgainst you?’ the 
executioner slips a whip-cord noose about their thumbs. 
This custom ought to be abolished.”—Howard’s ‘State 
of Prisons,’ * Newgate,” quarto edition, 1792, p. 215. 





* See the Graphic for Saturday, May 9, 1891. 
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Now it will be observed that Mr. Besant—and a 
more accurate narrator has never adorned the realm 
of English historical fiction—relegates this grim 
service to a serjeant-at-mace, and not to the com- 
mon hangman. He also assumes the singular 
instead of the plural, i. e., that only one thumb of 
the convict sustained the constriction of the whip- 
cord noose. What is his authority? Was the 
infliction performed by a gaoler, warder, attendant 
in the dock, or by the public executor of high 
works (as our cousins German call him) himself? 
Were both thumbs noosed, or only one? Remem- 
ber Besant assigns the date of his romance to 1793; 
Howard wrote and published in 1792. Had there 
been a modification in the practice during the 
course of a year ? Nemo. 

Temple. 


Tae Stirtinc Case: Sir Joun Wa pron. 
(See 7 S, xi. 342.)—I think it is a pity that the 
Stirling case should have been alluded to in the 
lifetime of persons intimately related to the claim- 
ant. At least one of Mr. Alexander’s children 
and several of his grandchildren are still alive, 
and are personally known to me. They, at any 
rate, fully believed in Mr. Alexander's claims and 
in his descent from Sir William Alexander, the 
poet, upon whom (if I remember rightly) the earl- 
dom of Stirling, or Sterline, was originally con- 
ferred by James VI.; and Mr. Alexander's widow, 
who was an Italian, and resided in Italy, was to 
the day of her death known as Lady Stirling. 

I should like to ask whether the name of 
Waldron occurs among the baronets of Nova 
Scotia. I have not been able to trace it; but 
once upon a time my father’s house was rented by 
a Sir John Waldron, who was understood to be a 
Nova Scotia baronet. We children were not un- 
accustomed to the ordinary baronet of the period ; 
but I well remember the interest and curiosity 
with which we discussed the question what a Nova 
Scotia baronet might be; and our awe was deepened 
when Sir John himself appeared—a gentleman of 
tragic aspect, dark, melancholy, Byronic, and en- 
veloped in a cloak of sable hue. A. J. M. 


Ranpte Hotme, Geneatocist.—The annexed 
transcript of an original document in Dugdale’s 
hand serves as a fuir sample of a forcible official 
protest :— 


“To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 
Whereas I Sir William Dugdale, Knt., now Garter prin- 
cipale King of Armes, am informed that one Randle 
Holme, of the Citty of Chester, Paynter, and one Samuel 
Keene, residing at Namptwich, in the county of Chester, 

aynter, have signed certain Pedegrees on the behalf of 
fome stuents in Brasen Nose Colledge, in Oxford, as 
founders Kinsmen, for a fellowship there, These are to 
certifye, that their testimoniall, as to the truth of those 
or any other pedigrees, is of no validity at all, farther 
than they or either of them can produce good proofe of 
tuch Pedigree, from original evidences, Register of 
Churches, or other authentic authoritie; such bookes 





or papers, as they may have, or shew forth for the same, 
being themselves of no more credit then a paper sub- 
ecribed by any mechanick whatsover. In witnesse 
whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and put 
to my seal this 23rd day of December, anno 1679. 
“Wittiam Duepate, Garter (L.8.).” 
Danie HipweEt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Dress Mabe oF Spipers’ Wess.—In February, 
1877, the Queen received from the Empress of 
Brazil a dress woven entirely of spiders’ webs, 
which for fineness and beauty is said to surpass 
the most splendid silk. If this curious dress was 
not noticed at the time of its presentation, it may 
be well to preserve the memory of it in the inter- 
esting columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ C. A. Waits. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


TaBiet 1n Cuancery Lane.—It would be in- 
teresting to know how many persons among the 
thousands who daily pass along Chancery Lane 
take a glance at the circular tablet which has been 
let into the wall of the ancient building adjoining 
the gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, and whose record 
reads thus: ‘* John Thurloe Secretary of State to 
Oliver Cromwell lived here during the term of his 
office, 1645-1659. B. 1616. D. 1668.” 

D, Harrison. 


MistTransLaTion. —In Alexander Ranken’s 
‘History of France,’ when treating of the rule of 
St. Benedict, the author says :— 

‘The abbot shall be chosen by the whole brethren 
of the monustery...... In ordinary occurrences of diffi- 
culty, he may consult with the older friars (fréres or 
fratres) ; but in matters of importance, he sball consult 
the whole brethren.”— Vol. i, p. 225, 

That this is not a mere slip of the pen is proved 
by the word being used in the same sense a little 
further on, ¢.g.:— 

“One of the elder friars was appointed censor in 
every ward.”"—Vol. i. p. 227. 

“The canons of the council of Autun...... and of 
Lestine...... ordain the friars to observe the rules of 
Saint Benedict.” —Vol, i, p. 228. 

The correct rendering here is certainly brethren, 
not “friars.” Friar is, in our language, used to 
indicate the members of mendicant orders, not 
Benedictine monks, or brethren of the later bodies 
of which the Benedictine order may be regarded as 
the parent. Epwarp Peacock. 


Hewson Crarke, Miscettangous Writer.— 
He was baptized in the parish church of Mary- 
port, co. Cumberland, as appears by the annexed 
extract from the register :— 

“ Christenings 1787—March 18th Hewson Clarke, Son 
of Thomas Ciarke, Barber.”’ 

Clarke ventured upon his literary career on 
Aug. 7, 1804, in writing satirical essays in the 
style of the Spectator for the Tyne Mercury, and 
cloaed with the forty-fourth number, on June 13, 
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1805. The publication of the Saunterer, “a 
Periodical Paper, Newcastle, printed for the 
Author, 1805,” was of considerable advantage to 
him, and under the patronage of the late Mr. Wm. 
Burdon, of Harford, and the profits of the Saunterer 
he was able to enter Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, as a sizar, matriculating on March 29, 1806; 
but he left the university without taking a degree. 
Clarke was severely lashed by Lord Byron, in ‘Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ second edition, 
1809, pp. 75 and 84, At the Jatter reference his 
lordship remarks :— 

“ There is a youth ycleped Heweon Clarke (Subaudi, 
Esquire), a Sizer of Emanuel College, and I believe a 
Denizen of Berwick-upon-Tweed, whom I have introduced 
in these pages to much better company than he has been 
accustomed to meet: he is, notwithstanding, a very sad 
dog, and for no reason that 1 can discover, except a 
personal quarrel with a bear, kept by me at Cambridge to 
sit for a fellowship, and whom the jealousy of his Trinity 
contemporaries prevented from success, has been abusing 
me, and what is worse, the defenceless innocent above- 
mentioned, in the Satirist for one year and some months. 
Iam utterly unconscious of having given him any pro- 
vocation; indeed, I am guiltless of having heard his 
name, till it was coupled with the Satirist. He has, 
therefore, no reason to complain, and I dare say that, 
like Sir Fretful Plagiary, he is rather pleased than other- 
wise.” 

I venture to hope that this note will add to the 
value of the article on Clarke appearing in ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. x. p. 427. Daniet Hipwett. 


Inscription in St. Sepvutcure’s Cuurcn, Hot- 
BorN Viapuct.—I copied the annexed inscription 
at the foot of the belfry stairs of the famous tower 
of St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, and 
thought it would prove of interest to your numer- 
ous readers :— 

“A.D. 1793. The Junior Society of Cumberland 
Youths rang in this Steeple on the 10% of December 
1793 a complete Peal of Grandsire Caters consisting of 
5111 Changes in 3 hours and 35 minutes by the following 

ersons. Mr. Williams, Treble. Mr. Baker, 2. Mr. 
Noonan, 3. Mr. Symondson, 4. Mr. Ladley, 5. Mr, 
Thurley, 6. Mr. Porter,7. Mr. Tyler, 8. Mr. Marl- 
ton, 9. Mr. Storer, Tenor. Composed and called by 
Mr. William Williams. Mr. R. Blake, Mr. W. Stephens, 
Churchwardens. 

D. Harrison. 


Nore sy Dr. Waitaker.—The following un- 
ay note by Dr. Whitaker, the historian of 

halley, Craven, &c., I have copied, and send to 
you as worthy of record. It is written on the 
front fly-leaf of a copy of Thomas Fuller’s ‘ Abel 
Redivivus.’ It is in Dr. Whitaker’s own hand- 
writing, and must have been written when he was 
about fifty-seven years of age, and at the height of 
his literary success, and, as the dates show, when 
the volume had been in his possession forty-nine 
years :— 

“ This volume, which was given me about the year 
1767, was the first [ could ever call my own. It was my 
constant companion in the school at Rochdale, where I 





studied it with great delight in the intervals between 
my lessons and exercises. I am the better for it to this 
day, as it first gave me a turn towards Ecclesiastical 
apy 4 Gibson's Camden, which lay tumbling about 
in my Father's study, had the same effect upon me with 
respect to British Topography. For these reasons there 
are no two volumes in my library which I value more 
highly or should be more unwilling to lose, There ig 
another reason. The Remembrances of childhood are 
always delightful, and of whatever memorials revive 
such associations I am not ashamed to say 
My weary age they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth.” 
1816 
J.D,Whitaker 1767 
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* Abel Redivivus’ is a compilation of biograph. 
ical sketches, and probably proved more interesting 
to one so young—eight years—from its containing 
biographical sketches of his relations — Dean 
Nowell, of Read Hall, acd Dr. Whitaker, of the 
Holme. I shall be glad to know the source whence 
the above quotation is taken. J. S. Doxey, 

Ch. Ch. Vicarage, Bacup, Lanc. 


INFLUENZA IN 1562.—At the present time, when 
the influenza is so prevalent, the following extract 
from Wright’s ‘ Queen Elizabeth and her Times’ 
(i. 113) may prove of interest. It occurs in a 
letter from Thomas Randolph to Sir William 
Cecil :-— 

“ May yt please your Honor, immediately upon the 
Quene’s arrivall here, she fell acquainted with a new 
disease, that is common in this towne, called here the 
newe acquayntance, which passed also throughe her 
whole courte, nether eparinge lorde, ladie, nor damoysell, 
not so muche as ether Frenche or English, It ysa 
payne in their beades that have yt, and a sorenes in 
their stomackes, with a great coughe, that remaynetbe 
with some longer, with other shorter tyme, as yt findeth 
apte bodies for the nature of the disease,” 

Mr. Wright mentions, in a foot-note, that the 
disease referred to in Randolph’s letter strikingly 
resembles the complaint of late (1838) so well 
known under the name of influenza, a complaint 
which, it may be added, seems to be identical in 
nature with the epidemic at present among us. 

Corrie Leonarp THompsoy. 


InFLveNzA.—I cut the following from a daily 
paper :— 

“ Doctors may dispute as to the date of the first out- 
break of influenza; the word itself seems to be of com- 
paratively recent origin, It is not to be found in the 
folio edition (1765) of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ but can be 
traced as far back as 1770, where it appears in Footes 
‘ Lame Lover’; Sir Luke Limp, one of the characters in 
that remarkable play, declining to dine out on the 
ground that ‘he had been confined to bed two days with 
the new influenza,’ In 1782 the malady made & 
fresh appearance, and this time it attracted the atten- 
tion of a poet, who sent eight lines on the subject to the 
European Magazine for June of that year (two of wh 
I will quote ] :— 

Influenza! haste away, 
Cease thy baneful empire here. 
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Evil never comes singly, and another contributor to the 
same periodical declares that ‘the late influenza has not 
made a more general impression on the lungs of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis than the more destructive 
influenza, intitled The Vowels, has had on their purses, 
their peace of mind, and their manners.’ By the Vowels 
js meant a kind of gaming-table. Dictionary makers of 
the future are not likely to overlook a passage in Mr. 
Besant’s ‘Fifty Years Ago,’ where, for reasons very 
obvious to the student of literary effect, the word 
{influenza] is used four times in twice as many lines.” 


L, L. K. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents cesiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





_ Tar Royat Maunpy.—It ought to be recorded 
in ‘N. & Q.’ that, in consequence of the abolition 
of the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, the Royal Maundy 
was distributed in the year 1891 in Westminster 
Abbey. On Thursday, March 26, a procession 
was formed in the nave of the Abbey—a procession 
of unusual length, for it not only included the usual 
officials, but also a considerable number of the 
members of the officiating clergy of the Abbey. 
During the course of the special service compiled 
for Maundy Thursday two distributions of alms 
were made to seventy-two men and seventy-two 
women, the number of each sex corresponding 
with the age of the Queen. The first distribution, 
in lieu of clothing, consisted of 1/. 15s. to each 
woman and 2/. 5s. to each man. The second 
distribution was of red and white purses, the red 
containing 1/. and 1/. 10s. each in gold—an allow- 
ance in the place of provisions formerly given in 
kind. The white purses contained as many pence 
as Her Majesty is years of age, the amount being 
furnished in silver pennies, twopences, threepences, 
and fourpences. The minor bounty, discretionary 
bounty, and royal gate alms were distributed, as 
usual, at the Royal Almonry, 6, Craig’s Court, 
Charing Cross, to upwards of one thousand aged, 
disabled, and meritorious persons. 

It is not sovereigns alone who give maunds. 
Cardinal Wolsey, of Peterborough Abbey, in 1530 
made his maund in Our Lady’s Chapel, having 
first washed the feet of fifty-nine poor men. About 
the same period the Earl of Northumberland on 
Maundy Thursday gave to each of as many poor 
men as he was years old a gown with a hood, a 
linen shirt, a platter with meat, an ashen cup filled 
With wine, and a leathern purse containing as many 
Pennies as he was years old. 

Can some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish a refer- 
ence to the first recorded instance of an English 
Sovereign washing the feet of and giving maunds 
to poor people? Some information is also desirable 
as to when the ceremony was first performed in 


Whitehall Chapel. Queen Elizabeth, in her thirty- 





ninth year, kept the Maundy Thursday ceremonies 
at the palace at Greenwich. 

The history of Whitehall Chapel has yet to be 
written. Was it not at one time given up to the 
regiments of the Guards for their Sunday services ? 

Grorce C, Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Cats.—I knew a lady who entertained a great 
dislike of cats, mingled with something of horror. 
She would very quickly become sensible of the 
presence of one in a room, although entirely con- 
cealed from sight. This, I believe, is not very 
uncommon, and I have heard of a good many 
cases. In one of these instances I was informed 
that the lady was very kind to cats, and would see 
that they were well fed and cared for; but she 
could not touch them. If in a room with one, on 
the door being closed she became painfully con- 
scious of a chill down the spine. Has the circula- 
tion of the air anything to do with the sensation? 
I have no doubt that endless instances of cases 
analogous to this can be produced. On the other 
hand, Are there any instances in which the animal 
has exhibited a repugnance to individual women 
who are not sensibly affected by the cat? Do 
they ever show antipathy to young girls under 
twelve at sight ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 

[We have personally known many cases of antipathy 
to — y and some of overmastering fear in their pre- 
sence. 


Awyoto-SranisHh Lecion.—What records, pub- 
lished or otherwise, are there of the officers and 
men of this legion? Iam in want of information 
as to two officers named Adams, brothers, who had 
commissions given them under Sir De Lacy Evans, 
and went out to Spain in or about 1835 ; but as 
neither of them was ever heard of afterwards, it is 
presumed that they fell in battle. They were 
sons of Mr. Henry Adams, of London, and Frances 
his wife. I shall feel very grateful for any reply 
hereto. BEAULIEU. 


Awnatuema Cur.—In Chaffers’s ‘ Hall-Marks on 
Plate’ reference is made to the Anathema Cup at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, dated 1497. I 
should be glad to know for what purpose the cup 
was used, and to hear of any other examples if in 
existence. J. BaGNatt. 

Water Orton. 


Hocartn’s ‘Mipyicut Conversation.’—I shall 
feel extremely obliged if you can, through the 
medium of your periodical, help me to discover 
where the original painting by Hogarth ‘ Modern 
Midnight Conversation’ is. I am anxious to 
ascertain this, as I have a painting in my posses- 
sion, undoubtedly old, on panel, representing the 
above subject ; and until I find that there is an un- 
doubted and authenticated original in existence, 
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some amateur and expert friends decline to say 
that it is not an original. A. Rotre Honces. 


[The present habitat of this is, we believe, unknown.) 


Examinant.—This word, in the unetymological 
sense “one who is being examined, a deponent,” 
occurs frequently in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the earliest instance known to me being 
dated 1588. Is any earlier example known? 
Does this sense of the word appear in Anglo-French 
or in law Latin? Henry Bravtey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Drovor.—In a French document (circa 1540) 
cited in the ‘ Life of Jean Duvet,’ the engraver, he 
is styled “Jehan Duvet, dit Drouot.” What is 
the origin and signification of the word Drouot ? 

Derr. 


Awse Otprietp: Cartes Caurcaitt.—A 
son of this actress, known as Charles Churchill, 
married Lady Mary Walpole, the daughter of Sir 
Robert. Who was Churchill’s father; and what 
children were born to him and his wife ? 

H. D. W. 


[The father was Brigadier-General Churchill. } 


Vice-ApmMinaL oF Svurrotk.—The Morning 
Post of Aug. 5, 1890, contained the following an- 
nouncement : ‘* The Queen has been pleased to 
approve the appointment of the Earl of Stradbroke 
to be Vice-Adwmiral of Suffolk.” Can any one tell 
me what are the duties of this office ; or is it merely 
honorary? What is its origin ; and is there any 
salary attached to it ? 

C. E. Girpersome-Dickinson. 

Eden Bridge. 


Maxiitiayvs Transytvanvus.—I am anxious 
to trace the origin of the fable about the parent- 
age of this writer. In several books and book- 
sellers’ catalogues he is stated to be the natural 
son of Matthew Lang, Archbishop of Salzburg, 
(cf., e.g, ‘The Life of Ferdinand Magellan,’ by 
Dr. Guillemard, p. 146). This is absolutely false. 
The father of Maximilian was a Transylvanian 
nobleman, who was killed in the battle of Mobdcs 
in 1526. Cf. the letter of Don Martin de Salinas 
to King Ferdinand, dated Vallsdolid, March 11, 
1527, in Gayangos’s ‘Spanish Calendar.’ It has 
been suggested to me that a passage in Peter 
Martyr’s ‘ Epistola DXLIII.,’ dated “ Guadaluppe 
III. Kal. Jan. 1515,” might have given rise to the 
fable ; but the passage is so clear that it is difficult 
to imagine how it could be mistranslated. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly help me? 

L. L. K. 


Sir Grorce Corvewatt Lewis.—Were his 
essay on the ‘ Characteristics of Federal, National, 
Provincial, and Municipal Government,’ and his 
‘Pedigree’ of his own family ever published ? 





(See ‘The Letters of the Right Hon. Sir G. C. 
Lewis to various Friends,’ edited by Sir G. F. 
Lewis, 1870, pp. 364, 425.) They do not appear 
to be in the British Museum. G. F. BR. B. 


Tue Sow or Lovis XVI.—Amongst the series 
of pictures and engravings in the collection of 
tortures at Louis Tussaud’s is a print entitled 
*The Son of Louis XVI., executed before his 
Father’s Eyes,’ or some title to the same effect. 
The king is looking out of a prison window, and a 
Republican official is about to decapitate a youth 
who is on his knees on the pavement. The print 
seems to have been issued during the Revolution. 
The subject is purely mythical, of course. Can 
any reader inform me where the legend arose? 
Perhaps it sprang from some confused account of 
the September massacres, when the royal family 
were invited by the mob to look out of the window 
of their prison when the Princesse de Lamballe’s 
head was carried along the streets. 

Atpan Doray, 

Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 


Bapgie.—There was a lazar-house at Badele, 
near Darlington. Can any one identify the place! 
I cannot. R. C. Hops. 


Seventeenta Century Nores.—Can any of 
your correspondents oblige by giving the correct 
names of the places mentioned in the document 
given below? It is taken, so far as possible, ver- 
batim et literatim from the fly-leaf of a copy of the 
fifth volume of the Spectator, eighth edition, 1726, 
and appears to have been written by a prisoner 
who was lodged in some place he calls the “ Casel 
tero at Morlix.” There is very little in his story, 
though some readers may be interested to note the 
treatment the letter h received so far back as 1762: 

“Mr. Burneby made a present of this Bok to Thomas 
Bedlington In the Casal tero of Morlix 1762. 

“Thomas Bedlington comin hom from vergine In the 
Constan mather { Martha!] was taken of Sellvy novem- 
ber the 26 in the yer of hour Lord 1761 By Capton Danel 
Bresom of Donerk and was 10 Days on Bord and then 
carred in to morlix December the 6 1761 «and carred to 
Mr. Thomas martens { Marters? ] and stad there till the 
20 and then was carred down to the Casel tero and stad 
and mad is besines thar and he Past is tim awa in this 
maner got out of bed at 8 aclok and Brekfust about alf 
an our after 8 and walked [worked ?) in his chamber 
unto 9 and then walked in the yard unto and then dined 
as yourel in his Chamber till 1 and then walked in the 
yard until 3 and then walked in his Chamber till 5 and 
then sopt and then sat and chated or Sang a Song or 
Pra [7] Cused [?] his kind forton that hever he cum to 
frans—a foulish afar.” 

G. JorceY. 


“WaTcHING How THE caT sumPs.”—Can any of 
your readers inform me as to the origin of this 
phrase ? IG. L. 


Puitir Masstycer.—We have two copies of the 
* Plays’ of Philip Massinger before us, +.¢., “The 
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Plays of Philip Massinger, with Notes, Critical 


| were some women hanged for witchcraft (well, 


and Explanatory, by William Gifford...... New | that I can understand) and some, it would appear, 


Edition,” London, Washbourne, royal 8vo., 1850 ; 
“The Dramatic Works of Massinger and Ford, 
with an Introduction by Hartley Coleridge...... 
New Edition,” London, Routledge, royal 8vo., 
1869. Neither of these contains ‘ Believe as You 
List,’ a play which was discovered some half-cen- 
tury ago, and printed by the Percy Society in 1849. 

We wish toask: 1. Is ‘ Believe as You List’ an 
undoubted play of this author? 2. Are there any 
other plays or poems of Massinger’s known to be 
extant in MS. or in print which are required to 
give us that great poet’s works in a complete form? 
We ask these questions not out of idle curiosity, 
but because a person in whom we are interested is 
about to make a study of the poet, and would be 
sorry to find that he had in his estimate omitted 
any of the extant evidence. . M. & A. 

[The authority of ‘ Believe as You List’ is, we believe, 
conceded, } 


Dutrca Tea-Cappy.—Can any amateur of old 
silver plate throw light on the history and present 
whereabouts of a small Dutch tea-caddy which 
bears an inscription recording that one Dirk Jans 
did, on January 21, 1725, with horse and sleigh, 
fetch the said caddy from Enkhuysen ? 

Se WwW. & 


Tue Sentence ror Witcacrarr.—I must, like 
the Prince of Denmark, put up with “the shame and 
the odd hits” I may have to encounter if I confess 
to requiring information as to theexact terms of sen- 
tences for witchcraft when a belief in that reputed 
crime was in force. Was not a witch (a female) 
sentenced to be hanged? Whence do we get the 
notion about “ burning for a witch,” “ burning in 
8 tar barrel,” et hoc genus omune of these colloquial 
references? As a lawyer (a poor one probably my 
critics will say) I have hitherto been under the 
impression that combustion was exclusively re- 
served as the doom of the woman convicted of the 
crimes—the real crimes—of high or petit treason. 
In a leading case (see ‘ State Trials,’ the wonder- 

romance in real life of William Harrison, 
steward to Lady Campden, of Chipping Campden, 
in Gloucestershire, a.D. 1660-1) it is true that the 
female Joan Perry, the mother of the two male 
convicts who suffered with, or immediately after, 
her, was hanged a short time before her offspring, 
and the reason assigned for “turning off” the woman 
first was an alleged impression that Joan, being a 
Witch, would continue to exercise to the last a 
power over her sons which would deter them from 





confessing to an imputed crime involved in the 
most profound mystery. But then Joan was | 
cast” for simple murder; her relation to the 
supposed victim was not that which would have | 
constituted her crime petit treason. She was, 
never tried for witchcraft at all. In short, Why 


burnt (which I cannot make out)? What scripta 
or lex non scripta regulated the imposition of the 
doom? Can enlightenment be supplied by some 
more capable and accomplished student of the 
history of English criminal law ? Nemo. 


Durrett AND Poraam oF LitttEcote.—I 
should be very glad if any correspondent could 
kindly supply me with the title and publisher (if 
still in print) of a work on the Durrell or Popham 
families, of Littlecote, near Newbury, Berks. The 
story, as I have it from old residents, is that about 
three generations ago a Durrell, the then owner of 
Littlecote, murdered his child—the result of most 
illicit passion. A nurse was obtained for the 
mother of the child, was blindfolded, and then 
the carriage containing her was turned out in some 
water several times that she might not know to 
what house she had been taken. The nurse, how- 
ever, cut a piece of the bed-hanging away, and 
counted the number of steps up to the bedroom, 
and thus eventually the murder was discovered, 
The story runs that Durrell promised Judge Pop- 
ham, before whom the trial came, to bequeath his 
estates to the judge on condition that the latter 
let him off unpunished. Judge Popham ordered 
Durrell to be brought up as first prisoner for trial, 
and acquitted him, by virtue of his right, as a 
maiden judge, to so treat the first prisoner brought 
before him. [should be very glad to know how 
far this story, gathered from several quarters, is 
correct, as well as to hear of the book itself. I 
may add there is rife a statement that on a new 
floor being laid in recent years, a bloodstain similar 
to that on the old appeared on the new. Several I 
know believe this is a fact. 

J. Curnsert Wetca, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Unpercrounp Passaces.—It is said there is 
a passage from Hampstead Heath to St, Albans, 
under ground, formerly used by the famous 
Dick Turpin. There is also one from Someries 
Castle, a few miles from Luton, in Bedfordshire, 
leading to under the altar of St. Mary’s Church, of 
that town, evidently used by monks, and, I believe, 
about the time of the Conqueror. A short sketch 
of the history of these, or others that may abound, 
will no doubt be interesting to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
if some one will kindly supply the information. 

Artaur N. R. Sreappen. 

BartHotomew Vicors, BisHor or Ferns AND 
LeicHiix.—This prelate is stated to have been 
born at Bishopstawton, Devon, in 1645, and to 
have been “educated at Launceston School,” after- 
wards entering Trinity College, Dublin. Can any 
authority be given for the statement regarding the 
Launceston portion of his education, or any par- 
ticulars concerning it? Aurrep F. Rossins. 
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THE RESTING-PLACE OF CHARLES AND 
MARY LAMB. 
(7™ 8. xi. 361, 419.) 

My attention was directed to a communication 
respecting the above which appeared in your 
periodical at the first reference by three different 
antiquarian friends, the first stating that it appeared 
in the Atheneum, which I searched in vain ; the 
second remarking that it was to be found in the 
Academy, which I looked through with like results ; 
but it was not until the third came forward with 
information on which I could exactly rely, namely, 
that the note in question appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I have since procured and perused the same, 
signed by Mr. Joun T. Pace, of Holmby House, 
Forest Gate ; and whilst I entirely appreciate his 
kind remarks as to my doings at Lower Edmonton 
Church with reference to the joint memorial within 
the same to William Cowper and Charles Lamb, 
I cannot but regard it as a quibble at the best 
on his part when he suggests that in the inscrip- 
tion under the medallion of Charles Lamb I 
disturb the prevailing impression that Charles 
Lamb and his much afflicted sister repose in the 
same grave, although side by side. may here 
recount how, somewhat accidentally, it fell to my 
honourable lot to place the memorial alluded to in 
Lower Edmonton Church. At the meeting of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society held 
there in July, 1888, a paper was read expressly 
referring to the two eminent literary men who 
could not be otherwise than uppermost in our minds 
in that locality, and at the conclusion, being the 
presiding chairman, I ventured pleasantly to put 
it to the meeting that we had here, at all events, 
materials for the commencement of a “ Poet's 
Corner” in Edmonton Church—not, of course, in 
the least degree emulating the national one we 
already possessed in Westminster Abbey. Those 
present at once very kindly reciprocated my offer, 
and the result was the joint “ William Cowper 
and Charles Lamb Memorial,” I then set to work 
in order to procure a “‘ counterfeit presentment” 
both of the one and the other ; but after gathering 
all the best approved engravings of both of them, 
I found that, “ in my mind’s eye,” not one of them 
in itself did them common justice. I at once 
placed myself in the hands of Mr. Forsyth, the 
monumental sculptor, who had recently very satis- 
factorily completed the monument to the Earl of 
Dadley, and the result is—I sincerely hope with- 
out in any way idealizing or falsifying the features 
of William Cowper or Charles Lamb—that the 
two tablets which appear on the joint memorial to 
Cowper and Lamb in Edmonton Church are pro- 
bably as pleasing and as truthful as any which have 
appeared of them, I am encouraged in this hope 





by the circumstance that replicas of them were 
exhibited in the sculpture room at the Royal 
Academy the same year, where they received the 
sanction of public approval. The former neglected 
state of the grave of Charles and Mary Lamb in 
the open churchyard at Edmonton, as well as its 
present state of tidiness and repair, are also referred 
to by Mr. Pace in his communication. I left it, 
however, for after consideration to put the grave 
above referred to in a proper decent condition. 
Whilst thinkiag the matter over, a friend living at 
Queen’s Gate, whose name I am not at liberty to 
mention, suggested, he being an ardent admirer of 
Charles Lamb, that I should at once take in hand 
the too-long neglected grave in the churchyard ; to 
which I replied that, as I had, so to speak, “‘ borne 
the burden and heat of the day,” the opportunity 
remained open for him to fulfil the pleasant task 
of placing the same in perfect order. In a very 
short time my letter of advice had borne good 
fruit, as was shown by my receiving from my 
** Queen’s Gate friend” a photograph representing 
the same in the perfect condition described by Mn. 
Pace. Josava W. Borrerworts, F.S.A. 
45, Russell Road, Kensington, W. 


“ Lamb was buried in the quiet little churchyard at 
Edmonton. A tall flat stone, with an inscription by 
Cary, the translator of Dante, which is neither happy 
nor quite coherent, marks the spot......Mary Lamb...... 
died in Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood, and was buried in 
his grave on the 28th of May, 1847......Henry Crabb 
Robinson was one of the few friends of the Lambs who 
remembered Mary after the death of Charles. There 
are in his ‘ Diary’ accounts of repeated visits to her in 
her loneliness ; and when her turn came he saw her laid 
by her brother’s side,”"—Laurence Hutton’s ‘ Literary 
Landmarks of London,’ p. 193. 

The reference given by Mr. Hatton is to Robin- 
son’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. chap. xxi. I am not sure if 
in the first note on this subject the lines on the 
stone are attributed to Cary, but, independently of 
Mr. Hatton, I have a note to that effect in my 
‘Elia.’ I think, however, my authority was only 
a newspaper article. Wittiam H, Peer. 

39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Mr. Secretary JonnsToNE AND THE JOBN- 
stones oF Warriston (7™ §. x. 364, 453; XL 
329).—I can add a few items to Siema’s account 
of this family. The Johnstouns of Kirkton were 
descended, I have been told, from a brother-ger- 
man of the Lord Johnstone who flourished ctrea 
1476. The registers of the Privy Council and 
other public records supply a number of facts 
regarding them and their relatives ; but the pre- 
valence of the same Christian names and the 
vicissitudes of landed property in Annandale in 
the sixteenth century make their early pedigree 
very obscure. 

Douglas is mistaken in his statement that Rachel 
Arnot, wife of Archibald Johnstone of Edinburgh, 
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was a daughter of Sir John Arnot of Berswick, | 
Treasurer Depute. She was probably his sister ; 

but her father, John Arnot, merchant, burgess of 

Edinburgh, was dead ante May 15, 1577 (Edin- 

burgh Burgess Rolls). Sir John was alive in 

1614. Rachel Arnot died March 20, 1626. Her 

“testament dative” was proved by her son John 

Johnstone on August 23, 1626 (Edinburgh Com- 

missariat Records), so his name must be added to 

the list of her family. 

James, Archibald’s eldest son, was made burgess 
and guild-brother of Edinburgh, in right of his 
father, on February 17,1613. He appears to have 
been alive on August 6, 1654, when ‘‘ James John- 
stoun of Beirholm” was witness at the baptism of 
James, son of James Johnstoun and Marion Nisbet 
(Edinburgh Register). His wife, Elizabeth (or 
Elspeth) Craig, was daughter of Sir Thomas Craig 
of Riccartoun by Helen, daughter of Robert Heriot 
of Trabroun, co. Haddington (otherwise styled “‘ of 
Lymphoy ”), and Helen, daughter of John Swinton 
of that ilk, this being her first marriage (Fraser 
Tytler’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas Craig,’ p. 148, “The 
Swintons of that Iik and their Cadets’”’). 

Helen Morrison, who was married to Samuel 
Johnstoun of Schenes on September 24, 1617, was 
the daughter of John Morrison, merchant, burgess 
of Edinburgh (called “the Rich”), by his wife 
Katharine, daughter of Sir John Preston, Presi- 
dent of the College of Justice. Samuel Johnstoun 
seems to have married, secondly, a younger Rachel 
Arnot. His eldest son James succeeded to Sheens 
before 1666, and died June, 1675, leaving a widow 
named Anna Johnstoun. There were at least three 
children of the second marriage, viz., Archibald, 
baptized March 31, 1640, who probably died 
young ; Rachel, baptized June 26, 1637 (Hdin- 
burgh Register), who married John Johnstone 
younger of Westerhall, afterwards first baronet ; 
and Anne. The two daughters were decerned 
executors dative to their brother James, as nearest 
of kin, on February 23, 1693. It was doubtless 
through Rachel, Lady Johnstone, that the claim 
arose which resulted in a tedious lawsuit between 
Johnstone of Wesaterhall and Dick of Grange, 
about the end of the last century, for the pos- 
session of the field in the “Borough muir” of 
Edinburgh in which stood the ruins of the nunnery 
of Sheens, and which is mentioned by Maidment 
in the preface to the ‘Liber Conventus S. Catha- 
rine Senensis,’ printed for the Abbotsford Club. 

To return to James Jobnstoun and his spouse 
Elizabeth Craig; besides the children mentioned 
by Sioma they had John, baptized on October 3, 
1613; Margaret, baptized September 17, 1609 ; 
and Beatrix, baptized April 1, 1617. The latter 
was thus about twenty-two years of age when she 
married Patrick Congalton of Congalton, co. Had- 
dington. Douglas’s statement about her is an 
error, as suspected by Sicma. 


Sir Archibald Johnstone and Dame Helen Hay 
had at least three children besides those mentioned, 
viz., Thomas, baptized April 27, 1660; Helen, 
baptized March 22, 1642, who married “ Mr. 
George Home of Graiden,” ancestor of the Milne- 
Homes of Miln Graden; and Euphame, who 
seems to have died unmarried. Her will was 
proved July 11, 1715, and that of her sister 
Rachel Johnstone, or Baillie, on September 18, 
1707. Regarding Helen, styled ‘“‘the Lady 
Graden,” I have seen, but not verified, a quota- 
tion from ‘Fountainhall’ (ii. 594) to the effect 
that when her brother-in-law Robert Baillie was 
executed this strong-minded lady “stayed on the 
scaffold till all Jerviswood’s body was cut in 
coupons, and went with the hangman to see them 
oiled and tarred !” 

To make the account of James Johnstone, son 
of Sir Archibald, complete, it should be stated 
that he was British Envoy at Berlin before he was 
appointed secretary, and that he was ultimately 
dismissed from the latter appointment through 
the influence, as some thought, of Carstares. (See 
Story’s ‘ Life of Carstares,’ pp. 254, 255.) 

R. E. B. 


Cottection or AuTocraPus (7" §. x. 505; xi. 
38, 271).—In connexion with this subject, and 
since these “albos” butseldomcome into the market, 
it may be worth here recording the following ex- 
tract from Catalogue 71, recently issued, of Messrs. 
Ellis & Elvey. The volume forms No. 9 of the 
Catalogue :— 

“Album Amicorum. The Album of Catherine de 
Utenbam, a Flemish lady apparently resident at the 
Chateau de Nivelle, during the last decade of the six- 
teenth century; containing Chansons, Sonnets, Ana- 
grams, Acrostics, Enigmas, &c., composed for and 
inscribed in the volume by her admirers and friends, 
with their signatures, 1595-9. Sm. oblong 4to. Un- 
published Manuscript, written on 115 leaves of paper, 
with music to many of the chansons, half calf, 

Inserted are two letters by a well-known writer 
relating to the MS. From one of these the fol- 
lowing is extracted :— 

“ Its contents were apparently written in the Chateau 
de Nivelle, Belgium, which belonged to a branch of 
Montmorencies, Thie family, known as the Mont- 
morency-Nivelle, were at the close of the sixteenth 
century allied to the Counts of Horn and to the chief 
aristocracy of Flanders and Brabant. A Floris de Mont- 
morency—the name Floris de Montmorency is one of the 
signatures—was carried by Alva to Spain, and there be- 
headed 1570. The Floris in the book is assumably bis 
son, It appears, then, that at the Castle of Nivelle a 
party of youths and maidens belonging to the chief 
families of Flanders and Brabant, the De Lannoys, the 
Croys, with some of Dutch family, Bentinck to wit, and 
others of Burgundy, to which Nivelle then belonged, 
were assembled. Their chief occupation—and a very 
pleasant and immortal occupation it was—was love- 
making, and Mile, Caterine induced them to put some 
of their love effusions in a book which she kept. 


Besides those alluded to above, one of the last 
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pages bears the signature of Henri, Comte de 
Berghe, afterwards general of the Spanish army 
during the early part of the Thirty Years’ War. 
J. Corapeat We ca, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Howell, in his ‘Instructions for Foreine Travell,’ 
1642, speaking of Paris,’ remarks :— 

“Some do use to have asmall leger booke fairely | 
bound up table-book-will [table-book wise], wherein, | 
when they meet with any person of note and eminency, 
and journey or pension with him any time, they desire 
bim ‘o write his Name, with some Short Sentence, 
which they call the mot of remembrance, the perusal 
whereof will fill one with no unpleasing thoughts of 
dangers and accidents passed,”—Sect. iv. p. 27, ed. | 
Arber, 1869. 





F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Frigstayp (7 S. xi. 347).—This island of 
Friesland, or Freezeland, which really was the 
southern part of Greenland, is marked in Speed’s 
* Map of Europe’ (1626), and is described in Hey- 
lyn’s ‘ Cosmograpbie’ (1657). The mistake of the 
old geographers appears to bave arisen through the 
following circumstances. In the year 1380 two 
noble Venetians named Zeno entered into the 
service of a prince of the Faroe Islands; they 
visited the surrounding countries, and drew a map 
to illustrate an accourt of their wanderings. Be- 
tween Iceland and Scotland there appears in this 
map a large island surrounded by many small 
ones, and the whole group bears the name of 
Friesland. It was evidently intended for the | 
“Ferey’s land, or Feroe islands,” but as this | 
natural interpretation did not occur to our early | 
navigators, they long sought in vain for the Fries- 
land of the Zeni. At length Frobisher, while on | 
his first voyage in 1576, catching sight of the | 
southern point of Greenland, thought that he bad | 
found the island, and gave the land the name of 
Friesland. He again visited the supposed island 
on his second and third voyages. See Lardner’s 
* Maritime and Inland Discovery’ (1830), vol. i. 
p. 221; Harris’s ‘ Voyages and Travels,’ 1705, 
vol. i. pp. 575-8, &c. In Moll’s ‘Map of the 
World,’ published in the latter work, the expanse 
of sea which Speed shows as existing between 
Friesland and Greenland has disappeared, and 
Greenland is extended to the latitude of the 
southern point of the former island. 

J. F. Manserecu. 





Liverpool. 

Friesland is mentioned in Caxton’s ‘ Blanchardyn 
and Eglantine,’ published for the Early English 
Text Society, and edited by Dr. Leon Kellner. 
Blanchardyn’s father was King of Fryse. 

8S. Intiscworts Bouter. 


Survivat or Dravipism my France (7™ 8S. xi. 
305).—In order that I may not hereafter be thought 
to bave plagiarized from St. Switars, I would like 
to place on record the fact that my recent paper on 


the study of folk-lore, in which I cited the same 
remarkable account in La Tradition for April, 
1890, of the alleged survival of Druidical practices 
in Eastern Central France, was read before the 
Royal Society of Literature on March 25, while 
Sr. Swirary’s quotation appears in ‘N. & Q., 
April 18. C. H. E. Carmicuakn. 
Royal Society of Literature, 20, Hanover Square. 


Sir Jony Coare Snersrooke, G.C.B. (7™ S, 
xi. 327).—A short biography of this distinguished 
soldier appears in Cornelius Brown’s ‘ Worthies 
and Celebrities of Nottinghamshire,’ pp. 326. 327. 
Sir John died at his residence at Calverton, Notts, 
in 1830, and I believe there is a memorial in the 
church of that village. F. Mepworts, 

Stock Library, Newark-on-Trent. 


Tae Seven Days or tae Weex (7™ S. ix. 249, 
434).—Looking over some old MS. notes I found 
the following, which I think is the information 
required by J. H.:— 

* Sunday is the day of sacred observance by Christians, 
Monday by Greeks, Tuesday by Persians, Wednesday 
by Assyrians, Thureday by Egyptians, Friday by Turks, 
and Saturday by Jews.” 

Everard Home Coiemay. 


Briste Statistics (7" §. xi. 364).—There used 
to be an old catch as to whether there were more 
acres in Yorkshire than letters in the Bible. Of 
course most people thought the latter had it by a 
long way. This, however, is not the case. As 
shown by Mr. Horner, the number of letters in 
the Old and New Testaments amounts in the 
aggregate to 3,566,480; the number of statute 
acres in Yorkshire, on the other hand, comes to 
3,829, 286. J. B. P. 


Saxon Arcuitecture (7" §S, xi. 88, 372).— 
The reference to Warburton gives an earlier date 


| by just one year. His edition of Pope came out 


in 1751, Warton’s * Notes on Spenser’ in 1752. Is 
there any earlier reference? Ep, MARSHALL. 


Down to Warburton’s time a vulgar superstition 
was current that all old round-arched buildings 
dated from before the Norman Conquest, and 
those with pointed (commonly called Gothic) arches 
later. Rickman first established the fact that the 
change from round to pointed really occupied the 
reign of Richard I., before which hardly a pointed 
arch existed, and after it hardly a round one was 
planned. Of really ante-Norman buildings we 
can hardly now claim one of importance (except 
fragments), but Waltham Abbey Church, and 
that only a year or two before the Conquest. The 
great tower of Corfe Castle (believed Saxon) was 
overthrown twenty-five years ago by the gale that 
destroyed the ship London. It might have 
stood another thousand years but for village chil- 
dren picking out a kind of cavern under its base. 

E. L. Garett. 
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Worpswortn's ‘Ope on IntTimaTions oF 
Immortatiry’ (7 S, vii. 168, 278, 357, 416; 
viii. 89, 369 ; ix. 297 ; x. 109, 196, 258, 375; xi. 
94, 255).—Mr. Bovcuter’s note at the last 
reference will, I venture to say, have a wide en- 
dorsement. Mr. C. A. Warn’s failure to appreciate 
one whom Mr. Boucurer rightly designates as “a 
great poet and a great teacher” is, of course, Mr. 
Warop’s loss; and had this been all, beyond an ex- 
pression of sympathy for him nothing need have 
been said. But when Mr. Warp would put it 
as though it was not he that had failed to ap- 
preciate Wordsworth’s poetry, but the poet who 
had given us little to appreciate, he virtually tells 
all who admire that poetry and learn from its 
teaching that they are merely paying court to 
“dulness”; and they naturally desire that the 
saddle should be put on the right horse. Nor is 
it hard to see what really is the matter. Not only 
has Mr. Warp no intelligent sympathy with 
Wordsworth, but he seems hardly tolerant of 
those who have. If criticism be attempted in this 
frame of mind there can be only one result. Just 
as from him who is unsympathetic towards a hero 
or a people no true or useful biography of the one 
or history of the other is to be expected, so if we 
lack intelligent sympathy with an author, above 
all with a poet, we may inveigh against him, but 
criticism is beyond us. 

** Be all glory attached,” says Mr. Warp, to 
Wordsworth’s “ moments of inspiration.” All very 
fine ; but when the meaning of a line in that ‘ Ode’ 
which is one of the poet’s finest efforts was dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. Warp contributed to 
the discussion by protesting that “ you never can 
quite tell what he [Wordsworth] may fall into on 
occasion”; that, as regards the meaning of the 
line in question, ‘‘ many words should not be 
spent on the theme ; it is not worth it”; and that 
“in this and the three preceding lines he has...... 
half lost his track in fact” (7 S. viii. 369). We 
now understand the flatness of tone in Mr. Warps 
concession of “‘ glory.”” But enough on this point. 
Wordsworth has long since outsoared detraction’s 
shadow. “The light that never was on sea or 
land” will still gleam through his song though 
some eyes fail to see it, and his philosophy—a 
philosophy which has lightened for many 
the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world— 





will still be a conspicuous contribution to that 
whole which is “musical as is Apollo’s lyre,” 
though to the ears of some it be only “dull.” Of 
course Wordsworth is dull at times, which is a 
pity. Of Goethe’s occasional dulness Paul de 
Saint-Victor remarked that the very height from 
Which he pours it down only makes it the harder 
to bear. But if we are told that in Words- 
Worth’s poetry dulness is the rule, we bethink our- 
selves of how pleased Coleridge tells us he was 


with the motto placed under the rosemary in old 
herbals, “‘ Apage ! haud tibi spiro.” Wordsworth, 
too, referring to his own ‘‘ leech-gatherer,” says, 
“You speak of his speech as tedious; everything 
is tedious when one does not read with the feelings 
of the author.” 

In one of the most pathetic passages of a 
pathetic record John Stuart Mill has told us how, 
seeking a consolation which his own philosophy 
did not supply, he found it at length in the 
poetry of Wordsworth. “In the worst period of 
my depression,” he says, “‘ I had read through the 
whole of Byron” without finding relief. ‘‘ The 
poet’s state of mind was too like my own...... His 
Harold and his Manfred had the same burden on 
them that I had.” But Wordsworth’s miscellaneous 
poems proved to be exactly that “ medicine for the 
mind” he sought. Here, in a poetry essentially 
one of culture, he found sources of pleasure 
which, while they grew with the growth of social 
improvement, ‘‘ had no connection with struggle 
or imperfection.” Is not the account thus given 
by this great thinker of the result to him of a 
study of that poetry a remarkable testimony to 
the power which it can exert over a miad which is 
open to and can grasp its teachings ? 

Tuomas J. Ewinc. 

Leamington. 


Partyer=Apversary (7" §, xi. 365).—Dr. 
Cuance in his note says that at the game of gulf 
(of which he pleads ignorance) an opponent is 
sometimes called a partner. This is probably the 
case ; but if so, it arises from an excusable confusion 
in the mind of some golfers between the two forms 
in which golf is played. In medal play, where 
strokes are counted, and the lowest score returned 
gains the prize, each player selects a partner with 
whom to play. They are not pitted one against 
the other, except that each endeavours to defeat 
the whole field, his partner included. But in 
ordinary match play, between two players, where 
the counting is by holes, which is the true form 
of golf, the two players are opponents, and in the 
St. Andrew’s rules are always so called. Shoulda 
“foursome” be played, t.¢., two against two, 
there is, of course, a real partnership between the 
players on each side, but they would never think 
of styling their opponents their “partners.” In 
fact, though the word partner is sometimes mis- 
used as above stated, it is common parlance for a 
man seeking an adversary to say, “‘ I want a match 
for such and such a day,” but I have never heard 
the expression ‘‘I want a partner.” 

HotcomsBe Inciesy. 


Mopvern Paases or Exctish Worps (7* §. 
xi. 224, 356).—I was much astonished the other 
day on hearing Dr. Watts taxed with the very 
same perpetration to which Mr. Goprrey Turner 





refers in the last passage of his interesting com- 
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munication. I have been perfectly familiar with 
the good doctor’s hymn “against quarrelling and 
fighting ” ever since the early days of my boyhood, 
but never before heard of any one who believed 
that the last line of the first verse ended with “to.” 
The two lines— 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For 'tis their nature too— 
may often be seen coupled together as a quotation ; 
but I never recollect an instance where the last o 
was missing. 

I think it may be as well to place on record in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ a correct copy of the 
verse in question. It is thus given on p. 33 of 
‘Divine and Moral Songs for Children,’ by Isaac 
Watts, D.D., published by the Religious Tract 
Society :— 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For "tis their nature too. 
Jonn T. Pace. 


At the latter reference Mr. Turner says that 
Watts has been taxed with the perpetration of the 
phrase “’tis their nature to.” Of course his verse 
is frequently so misquoted by newspaper writers 
and platform orators ; but does Mr. Turner mean 
that in any work pretending to critical accuracy 
this line is so printed? I hope not. In any case 
there can be no real doubt as to what Watts 
actually wrote :— 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature too. 
Cc. C. B. 


A contributor writes as if the observation of the 
position of the adverb between the auxiliary and 
the verb only took place in the present century ; 
but Lowth remarks :— 

“ The adverb, as its name imports, is generally placed 
close or near to the word which it modifies or affects ; 
and its propriety and force depend on its position, Its 
place for the most part is before adjectives ; after verbs, 
active or neuter; and it frequently stands between the 
auxiliary and the verb: as, ‘He made a very elegant 
harangue; he spake unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole audience.’ "— Short Intr, 
to English Grammar,’ Lond., 1772, pp. 161, 162. 

It is not a solecism from this point of view. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Later on.” I have been familiar with this 
o— all my life, and continually use it. It is 
orth Country; so is the redundancy “ to light 


the fire on.” E, Leaton-BLenkInsopr. 


BEenoLpinc TO=Benoupen To (7™ S. xi. 345). 
—This expression is in constant use among the 
natives of the south-east of Surrey. Such a 
phrase as “I’d never be beholden to sich a man” 
(i.@, under an obligation to), is very common. 





The author of ‘Adam Bede,’ whose provincial 
English is never at fault, puts the expression into 
the mouth of Mrs, Poyser: “As thoughtless as if 
you was beholding to nobody.” G. L. G. 


This is the common form in the dialect of this 
neighbourhood. I have given — in my 
‘ Manley and Corringham Glossary.’ 1 have been 
informed, on what I consider trustworthy authority, 
that beholding is the regular form in Shakespere, 
which is preserved in the Cambridge and Globe 
editions, but altered to beholden in most of the 
others. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Beholden to is not obsolete. It is common 
among all classes in the North. I continually use 
it. E. Leaton-BiENKINSOP?P. 


Sayine ror A Wet Day (7* §. xi. 226, 310).— 
The following is the version I remember :— 
It hails, it rains, it snows, it blows, 
And I am wet through all my clothes, 
I prithee, love, let me in, 
Oh ! no, kind sir, that cannot be, 
There 's nobody in the house but me, 
I dare not let thee in. 
But as he turned him round to go, 
She pity, compassion on him did show, 
And bade him enter in. 
They passed the night in sweet content, 
The very next day to church they went, 
And he made her his charming bride. 


A. B. 


The Yorkshire version of the song as I remem- 
ber it was:— 
Oh no, kind sir, it cannot be, 
For there 's nobody in the house but me, 
So I prithee be gone from the door. 
He turn'd him about somewhither to go, 
When a little compassion she did show, 
And she called him back again, 
They spent the night in happy content, 
And the very next morning to church they went, 
And he made her his lawful bride, 
In singing the third line of each verse was re- 
peated. For the first verse see ante, p. 226. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


[See p. 387. ] 


N. Breton: Biayine (7" 5S. xi, 224).—Blay, 
to bleat, is given in Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dic- 
tionary.’ I have an indistinct recollection of 
having heard the word so used by children in the 
north of Yorkshire. In Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish 
Dictionary’ there is “To dlae, to bleat ; applied 
to the bleating of lambs, and conveying the idea 
of a sound rather louder than that indicated by 
the v. to mae, Roxb.” A reference to the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ sub ‘“‘ Blea,” will give Dr. 
Nicaotson several quotations for the use of the 
word. F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
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Grace BEFORE Meat (7S. x. 402; xi. 229). 
—If old English custom goes for anything, there 
is no need for the distinction mentioned in the 
query. To gono further back, Holy-Oke’s ‘Rider’ 
(1659) has ‘‘ A Grace, such as is used to be said 
before or after meats.” The ‘ Whole Duty of 
Prayer,’ by the author of the ‘Whole Duty of 
Man,’ contains three ‘‘ Graces before Meat” and 
three ‘‘Graces after Meat”; Dyche’s ‘Guide to 
the English Tongue’ gives a ‘‘ Grace before 
Meat” and a “Grace after Meat”; so does Dr. 
Markham ; and so also does the ‘ Family Hymn 
Book,’ published about forty years ago. 

J. F. Mansercu, 

Liverpool. 


In answer to the question whether there can be 
** grace before meat,” it seems that it must depend 
on its form. The grace before meat in use at| 
C.C.C., Oxford, or which was in use when I was| 
there, is as follows :— 
* Nos miseri et egentes homines pro hoc cibo quem ad | 
corporis nostri alimonium sanctificatum es largitus ut eo | 
recte utamur, Tibi Deus Omnipotene, Pater czlestis, 
reverenter gratias agimus, simul observantes,” &c. 
Ep. MaRsHALtt. 


So it appears that some chance scribbler in a| 
newspaper says, “ There is no such thing as ‘ grace | 
before meat.’ We ask a ‘blessing’ before meat, 
and say grace afterwards”; and your corres- | 
pondent anxiously inquires whether this dog-| 
matic dictum is not correct. Evidently the | 
learned writer in question knows the etymology 
of ‘‘grace’’; but I submit that he is not thereby 
justified. For my part I prefer to abide by the! 
authority of English lexicographers and the usage 
of classic English writers. Joun W. Bone. 


Dovste-Lockep (7 §. xi. 149, 295).—The 
curious notings on this remind me for the first 
time of the difference between street-door locks of 
the present time and those of my younger days. 
They also show one how soon a term becomes inex- 
plicable to the many, and what strange attempts 
are made to explain it. The editor and J. C. are 
quite right, as is also L. L. K., in saying that the 
bolt is shot further upon a second turning of the 
key, and the bolt therefore less liable to be driven 
back. Within a time less distant than my boy- 
hood, all, or nearly all, street-door locks locked 
doubly, and I think most door locks did the same. 

Br. NIcHOLsoy. 


Forrester: Barrinoton : Morrevx (7* 8. 
xi, 309).—Raikes, in his ‘ Journal,’ under date of 
November 6, 1834, referring to a party entertained 
at Valengay by Prince Talleyrand and the Duchesse 
de Dino, says :— 

“ Motteux, who is a notorious epicure, and always 
talking on that subject, was source of much amuse- 
ment to the party, One day at dinner be interrupted 
Talleyrand in the midst of an interesting anecdote by 


saying, ‘Mon Prince, avez-vous jamais entendu ce qui 
mest arrivé avec les écrevieses!’ and every one burst 
out laughing.” 

Under date of Monday, August 7, 1843, Raikes 
has :— 

“ Old Motteux is dead, at an advanced age. He was 
originally an Italian mountebank in the Old Jewry, and 
possessed of a very large fortune. He was a member of 
all the clubs, a great hanger-on upon the nobility, and 
has left his whole property to Spencer Cowper, the 
grandson of the first Lord Melbourne, and son of the 
late Lord Cowper,” 

W. H. Davin. 


46, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park. 


Cecil Weld Forester was the first Baron 
Forrester, and will therefore be found in all 
peerages. He died in 1828, and so lived not 
during the years 1830 to 1834. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


Cecil Weld Forester (not ‘‘ Forrester”), created 
Baron Forester, of Willey Park, Salop, July 17, 
1821, married June 16, 1800, to Lady Katharine 
Mary Manners, second daughter of Charles, fourth 


| Duke of Rutland, appears to be one of the in- 


dividuals indicated. He was not, however, living 
in 1830, having died May 23, 1828. F. D. 
Cecil Weld Forester, M.P., married in 1800 
Lady Katharine Manners, daughter of the fourth 
Duke of Rutland. He was created Lord Forester 
in 1821, and died in 1828. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Norton Institotion (7@ §, xi. 6).—The 
following notes may assist in the identification 
of the founder of this institution. His name was 
probably Ferdinando Norton, and he was apparently 
a professor of music residing in London in the 
last century. He is said to have been musician to 
the king, or bandmaster of the Guards. 

I shall feel greatly indebted to any one helping 
me with the slightest clue, and also be very 
grateful for replies to my queries on pp. 87, 169, 
and 288, BEavuiegv. 


Rev. Greorce Harsin (7® §, xi. 188, 317).— 
His literary, antiquarian, and genealogical collec- 
tions were advertised for sale by Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson in the Guardion of December 10, 1873, 

Daniet HIpPwett. 


Herarpic Query (7" S. xi. 247, 351).—The 
term—with regard to Scotland, at least—no doubt 
refers to the ‘‘ Minor Barons,” who sat in Parlia- 
ment along with the nobles (or “ Greater Barons”) 
until the fifteenth century, when their attendance 
was dispensed with on condition of their sending 
representatives from each county, who were desig- 
nated “ Commissioners of the Schires.” 

A. 
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Hewry Jacosp (5" S. iv. 48).—At this refer- 
ence it is asked what is known of the above cele- 
brated Nonconformist after he went to America 
in 1624. The ‘ Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography’ states “he settled in Virginia about 
1624, and died shortly after he set foot upon the 
shores of the New World, aged 61.” This work 
also informs us that he obtained the benefice of 
Cheriton, in his native county (Kent), and Maun- 
der’s ‘ Treasury of Biography’ also states that he 
was preferred to the benefice of Cheriton, near 
Hythe. 

The latest volame of the Arch@ologia Cantiana 
gives a list of the rectors of Cheriton from 1316 
to the present time, but Jacob’s name does not 
occur therein. Strangely enough, in 1871 I had the 
opportunity of searching the registers of Cheriton, 
and I find that the very first baptism noted is 
that of “ Hen. Jacobb son of John Jacob” for the 
year 1563, On writing to Canon Scott-Robertson, 
editor of the Arch. Cant., he replies, “ Henry 
Jacob could not have been rector of Cheriton, but 
he may have been curate, or locum tenens, for 
Rector Topcliffe,” and promises to make a note 
to leara more about him, May I ask your readers 
to kindly assist ? R. J. Fyxmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Ramsieations Strong (7 §. xi. 286).—This 
“local word, signifying an assemblage of people,” 
looks to me monstrously more like a corruption of 
** perambulation.” An analogous instance is to be 
found in a mistake I recently came across in some 
parish accounts for the year 1735, in which an 
amount was entered under the head of “ expenses 
apossessioning Days,” i.¢., on processioning days, 
when the limits of the parish were perambulated 
at Rogation-tide. W. O. W. 


The local antiquaries appear unaware that 
‘rambleation” is a corruption of “perambulation,” 
as “‘ formerly marking the boundary between the 
parishes of Foston and Rossell.” In the second 
book of ‘ Homilies’ the fourth part of the “ sermon 
for Rogation week ” has as its title, “ An exhorta- 
tion to such parishes where they use their peram- 
bulations for the oversight of the bounds and 
limits of their towns,” 7. ¢., in the proper sense of 
the term, as when the prodigal in the Wickliffe- 
Parvey version of St. Luke is sent by the man “in 
to his toun to fede swyn” (xv. 15). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Cuvurcues with Pre-Rerormation Pews (7% 
S. xi. 388).—If by pre-Reformation pews Ma. 
LitTLeHALes means original fifteenth and six- 
teenth century oak benches and stalls, numerous 
instances may be cited, As a single example of 
each, I would refer him to Trull Church, near 
Taunton, where lies buried, hard by an old yew 
tree, the late Mrs. Ewing (“Aunt Judy”), the 





sweet and gentle authoress of so many refined and 
charming children’s tales. The old fifteenth cen- 
tury benches in the body of the church are all in 
excellent condition. And at Ecclesfield Church, 
Yorkshire, known locally as the “ Minster of the 
Moors,” of which “ Aunt Judy’s” venerable father 
(the Rev. Dr. Gatty) is vicar, quite as interesting 
fifteenth century stalls and chancel seats are to be 


seen. Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


EnciisH AnD ITaLian Pronunciation (7* §, 
vii, 487; viii. 92; x. 16).—“The mills of” 
‘N. & Q.’ “grind slowly”; but here is another 
handful of meal for M. Henri te Lossicet, 
Burton was not singular in thinking that the Eog- 
lish resembled the Italians in habit, but his opinion 
as to their pronunciation was utterly at variance 
with that expressed by Girolamo Cardano, a 
Milanese physician, who visited England in 1552. 
The following passages, translated from his ‘ Dia- 
logus de Morte,’ printed at the end of ‘ Somniorum 
to Mr. W. B. Rye’s ‘England as Seen by Tra- 
vellers,’ pp. xlix, 1 :— 

“It is worth consideration, that the English care little 
or nothing for death. In figure they are much like the 
Italians; they are white—whiter than we are, not 80 
ruddy, and they are broad-chested...... In dress they are 
like ttalians; for they are glad to boast themselves most 
nearly allied to them, and therefore study to imitate as 
much as possible their manner and their clothes. And 
yet even in form they are more like the Germans, the 
French, and the Spaniards......1 wondered much, espe- 
cially when I was in England [he came first to Scotiand) 
and rode about on horseback in the neighbourhood of 
London, for I seemed to be in Italy. When I looked 
among those groups of English sitting tozether, I com- 
pletely thought myself to be among Italians; they were 
like, as I said, in figure, manners, dress, gesture, colour; 
but when they opened their mouths | could not under- 
stand so much as a word, and wondered at them as if 
they were my countrymen gone mad and raving. For 
they inflect the tongue upon the palate, twist words in 
the mouth, and maintain a sort of gnashing with the 
teeth.” 

Sr. SwirHiy. 


“Fare Caariemacye” (7" S. xi. 189).— 
Charlemagne has been credited with being the 
unique, or, at all events, rare conqueror who never 
had to give up any of his acquisitions. Conse- 
quently, in its original sense, “ Faire Charlemagne” 
was pleasantly applied to those who, up to the end 
of an evening at play, are persistently favoured 
by luck, and never have any losses to set off 
against their gains. But, as with many other 
words, use has considerably modified the meaning 
implanted by derivation, and at the present time 
“Faire Charlemagne” is often used also in re 
proach or irony, and as an invective implying that 
the subject of it has not given his adversaries the 
opportunity of taking what we technically call “their 
revenge,” and may possibly, in some cases, even 
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have forced fortune by unfair means. In the in- 
stance quoted by Mr. Pirerpornt, the speaker, not 
having wulcted bis opponents to any large amount, 
could feel that he just escaped incurring censure, 
though he left off with something to the good. 

R. H. Busx. 


De Lincy, in his ‘ French Proverbs’ (ii. 32), 
has for “ Faire Charlemagne,” “‘ Se retirer du jeux 
aprés avoir gagné,” which gives rather a different 
turn. In the instance of Charles the Great such a 
proverb might refer to the famous ‘‘ donation” to 
the Church, or his “conquest” of Jerusalem. If 
it were the case of Charles V., his own sentence, 
“ Inter vitze negotia et mortis diem oportet spatium 
intercedere,” might be taken to represent the 
origin. It arose from his taking the sentiment 
from the reason of his centurion for asking for bis 
discharge (Strada, ‘De Bello Belgico,’ |. i. p. 18, 
Rom., 1658. See Jer. Taylor, vol. iv. p. 389, 
Eden). Ep. MARSHALL. 


Frangois Génin, a distinguished French pbilo- 
logist, says, in his ‘ Récréations Philologiques,’ 
published in 1856 (vol. i. p. 186) :— 

“Charlemagne garda jusqu’i la fin toutes ses con- 
ay oh quitta le jeu de la vie sans avoir rien rendu 

u fruit de ses victoires ; le joueur qui se retire les mains 
pleines fait comme Charlemagne : 1) fait Charlemagne.” 
DnarGEL. 

“ Faire Charlemagne c'est se retirer du jeu avec tout 
son gain, ne point donner de revanche. Charlemagne 
garda ju-qu’a la fin toutes ses conquétes et quitta le jeu de 
la vie, sans avoir rien rendu du fruit de ses victoires. Le 
joueur qui se retire les mains pleins, fait comme Charle- 
magne : I] fait Charlemagne." —Génin, ‘ Récréat.,’ i. 186. 

R. D. Nauta. 


Heerenveen. 


Rippte (7 S. xi. 388).—Has Kran given the 
wording of No. 19 of this enigma correctly? My 
version of it reads thus: “Two students, or 
rather scholars (pupils), and some Spanish grandees 
(ten dons, tendons), to wait upon me.” And such 
must be the punning meaning of “ sehors” in 
physiology. Frevk. Rute. 

Sag explanation is given by very many correspon- 

ints, 


Books written 1n Prison (7" S, ix. 147, 256, 
412; x. 96, 454; xi. 176).—A song entitled 

W ben I upon thy bosom lean” was once sung at 
& rocking, or homely rustic gathering, when Burns 
Was present, and made a deep impression upon 
his mind. The incident led to his epistles to Jobn 
Lapraik, the reputed writer of the verses, As it 
turns out, Lapraik was largely indebted to a pre- 
vious lyric for the sentiment, if not the form of bis 
song; but Burns did not know that, and English 





poetry is the richer for the fact. Lapraik was a 
Versiber, not a poet, as Burns believed him to be, | 
and many of his pieces were written, as we learn | 
from himself, when “in consequence of misfor- | 


tunes and disappointments, he was some years ago 
torn from his ordinary way of life, and shut up in 
retirement.” Apparently this is Lapraik’s euphe- 
mistic disposal of the fact that, having the misfor- 
tune to be a guarantor in connexion with a bank, 
he was imprisoned for a time when the bank failed. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


To the volumes already mentioned may be added 
Geffray Mynshull’s ‘ Essayes and Characters of a 
Prison and Prisoners,’ Lond., 1618, 1638, 4to., 
reprinted Edinburgh, 1821, 8vo. The Epistles 
Dedicatory date from the King’s Bench Prison in 
Southwark, and are addressed respectively to 
“The Most Worthy Young Gentlemen of Grayes- 
Inne,” and to “Mr. M. Maiowaring of Nampt- 
wich, in Cheshire.” The author was admitted to 
Gray's Inn March 11, 1611/12 (folio 670), as the 
son of Edward Minshull, of Nantwich, co. Chester, 
gent. (Foster's ‘Gray’s Inn Admission Register,’ 
1889, p. 129). DaniEL HIPWELL. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


I have just come across the following notice of 
another prison book, which seems to have been 
missed :— 

“Taylor (Rev. Robert). The Diegesis: being a Dis- 
covery of the Origin, Evidences, and Early History of 
Christianity, never yet before or eleewhere so fully and 
faithfully set forth. S8vo, cloth (name on title). Rare, 
10s., 1829. Written while the author was in Oakham 
Gaol.” 

GUALTERULUS. 


Lanrranc (7% §, xi, 148).—Butler, in his ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ April 21, St. Anselm, note t, has: 

“ Capgrave and Trithemius honour bim, Langfranc, 
with the title of a saint on the 28th May, on which 
day bis life is given in ‘ Britannia Sancta’ [printed by 
Meighan, 1745). But it is certain that no marks of 
‘uch an honour have ever been allowed to bis memory, 
either at Canterbury, Caen, or Bec, nor, as it seems, in 
any other church; and William Thorn’s Chronicle is a 
proof that all had not an equal idea of his extraordinary 
sanctity. His memory is justly vindicated against some 
moderns by Wharton in his * Anglia Sacra,’ ”’—Vol, ii. 
p. 493, Dubl., 1833. 

Ev. MarsHALt. 

Dufour, in his index to Rohrbacher, enters bim 
as a Beato. Alban Butler’s testimony on the sub- 
ject is :— 

“ Capgrave and Trithemius honour him with the title 
of saint on 28th May, on which day bis life is given in 
‘Britannia Sta.’ But no marks of euch an honour have 
ever bern allowed at Caen, Canterbury, or Bec; and 
Wm. Thorn’s chronicle is proof that ali bai not an equal 
idea of his extraordinary sanctity. His memory is justly 
vindicated against some moderns by Wharton, ‘ Anglia 
Sacra.’ See Ceillier, xxi. p. 50, ‘ Hist. Lit. de la France,’ 
x, 260.” 

I believe no canonization has ever been decreed 
but has been preceded by the pronouncement of 
popular estimation; but the number of popular 
pronouncements of saints that have not been rati- 
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fied by canonization is vastly larger than your 
correspondent’s enumeration. R. H, Bosx, 


Story or Givevra (7™ S. xi. 387).—Is it this 
story that Shelley “left half told” in bis lovely 
fragment ‘Ginevra’? The beginning seems to 
promise something like it. C. C. B. 


Sanctuary Kwockers (7® §, xi, 407).—Mr. 
H. F. Wake is referred to a very interesting paper 
on this subject in vol. xiv. of the Transactions | 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological | 
Society, p. 131, by Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley. Five | 
of the knockers treated of are at St. Nicholas, | 
Gloucester; Adel, near Leeds; St. Gregory’s 
Church, Norwich; All Saints’ Charch, York ; | 
and Durham, respectively. Mrs. Oakeley tells | 
us that until lately the privilege of sanctuary still 
obtained within the precincts of the abbey and 
palace of Holyrood, Edinburgh; but it became 
such a scandal as a refuge for dishonest debtors 
that in 1880 a law was passed to abolish the privi- 
lege. The knocker, it is presumed, is now lost. 
All the existing five knockers mentioned above 
are illustrated in Mrs, Oakeley’s paper, from 
which paper much information may be derived. 
Last summer (1890) I found in the shop of Mr. 
Johnson, in Westgate Street, Gloucester, who deals 
in curios, a very fine hagody of a peculiar type. 
Instead of the usual form, a lion’s or monster's 
head, with the head of the fugitive, it consists of | 
a very spirited figure of a cockatrice, spparently | 
in an infuriated and threatening attitude, as if | 
defending the refugee, whose head is seen behind 
the monster, from any molestation. The knocker 
may be still in Mr. Johnson’s possession, for he re- 
fused to sell it; but he very kindly allowed me to | 
have a drawing of it of the full size, which I hope 
at some time to have engraved. I could not 
ascertain whence it came. Joun Macveay. 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


Wittis’s Rooms (7" S. xi. 144, 213, 373, 418). | 
—Mr. Stanpish Hay does not say whether he 
copied from print or from manuscript. The letter 
of Rigby to George Selwyn, dated March 12, 1765, 
is printed in Jesse’s ‘Selwyn and his Contempo- 
raries’ (vol. i. p. 366). There are no “insertions” 
there, and these must have been added by some 
one who jumped to a conclusion without sufficient 
grounds for his suggestions. King Street, St. 
James’s, is some way from Pall Mall, and I can- | 
not believe that Willis’s Rooms occupied the whole | 
of that space, with one front in King Street and | 
the other in Pall Mall. There can be no doubt | 
that the windows out of which the Macaronis lolled | 
were in Pall Mall. Mr. Haty’s last sentence I 
cannot understand. As there certainly were two 
Almacks—Mr. Haty concedes this, though he 
believes they joined—and an Old Club and a} 
Young Club at White’s is proved by the rules, | 














which have been printed, it seems strange that the 
plain statement of these facts should make “ con- 
fusion confounded indeed.” 

Henry B. Wueattey. 


Basy’s First Toots (7 S. xi. 305, 357) — 
What Sr. Swirnin says applies to the fancifal 
concern of motbers in these parts regarding baby’s 
first tooth. In my leisurely reading I came across 
@ superstition worthy of notice side by side with 
these of ours in England. It is of the Niger 
country of Eboe. Speaking of the prejudices of 
these people, I read in Household Words of Janu- 
ary 18, 1851, No. 43, p. 405, in the course of a 
paper ‘Our Phantom Ship, Negro Land,’ as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Another prejudice, equally curious, is that which 
causes them (the Eboe peop!e] to sacrifice al! children 
who cut their first tooth in the upper jaw, This they 
believe to be premonitory of a savage disposition.” 

The people of Eboe were not remarkably savage, 
not in comparison with some of their neighbours of 
the Niger. This may “open up” the question of 
first tooth lore. Peggy-wegs, as peggies and weggies, 
are known here. I have a tush, a tooth growing 
behind the front tooth in my upper jaw. Tushes 
are also large, ugly, protruding teeth. I am given 
to think this superstition has a very wide province, 

Hervert Harpy. 

Earl's Heaton, Dewsbury. 


The Northumbrian belief is that ifa child “tooths 
first in its upper jaw, it is considered ominous of 
death in infancy.” (See Henderson’s ‘ Folk-lore 
of the Northern Counties,’ 1877, p. 20.) 

F. C, Birxseck TERRY, 


Nova Scotia Baronets (7 §. xi. 341).—Ina 
work by Sir George Mackenzie, the celebrated 
Scotch criminal lawyer, entitled ‘Of Precedency,’ 
may be found a long account of the establishment 
of this order and its privileges (Sir George Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘ Works,’ 2 vols. foiio, Edinburgh, 1722, 
vol. i. p. 547). It is mentioned that the order was 
projected by King James VI. “for advancing the 
plantation of Nova Scotia, in America, and for 
settling a colony there.” But his projected inten- 
tion was carried into effect by his son, Kin 
Charles I., in 1625. There is also given a ful 
description of the badge and of the privileges of 
the order. 

The badge and ribbon much resemble in form 
and shape, except that they differ in colour and 
bearings, those worn by the Dean of Westminster 
as Dean of the Order of the Bath (red), the Bishop 
of Oxford as Chancellor of the Order of the Garter 
(deep blue), and the Archbishop of Armagh a8 
Prelate of the Order of St. Patrick (sky blue). 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Caxmicnakt Fairy (6" S. vi. 489, 546; vii. 
77, 233; 7" S. xi. 332).—There appears in Pue's 
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Oceurrency, Dublin, and in the Scots Magazine 
of 1759 the following obituary notice :— 

“ December.—Last week, at Dungannon, aged upwards 
of ninety, Andrew Carmichael, Esq., of an antient Scotch 
family, a gentleman much esteemed for universal benevo- 
lence, probity and skill, He maintained his judgment 
and memory to the last, and was remarkable for writing 
the smallest hand and reading the smallest print without 
spectacles.” 

This gentleman was a kinsman of the Hon. William 
Carmichael, Archbishop of Dublin, brother of John, 
third Earl of Hyodford. He was also of kin to 
Major John Carmichael, who divided his assets, 
1745, between his son, Rev. John Jauncourt Car- 
michael, and James Carmichael, brother to the 
Earl of Hyndford. He transacted the Irish busi- 
ness, in respect of certain landed property, of John 
Carmichael, afterwards fourth Earl of Hyndford. 
He was the son of a James Carmichael who came 
over to Ireland in the suite of King William, and 
who was reputed to be the son of the Hon. John 
Carmichael, son of the first Lord Carmichael. This 
Andrew Carmichael was a man of worship and im- 
rtance. He was twice married—first to Anne, 
ghter of Sir Hugh Montgomery, Bart. ; secondly, 
to Eliza Moore. By his first marriage he had 
three sons, the third of whom, Hugh Carmichael, 
was Clerk of the Crown for the Province of Ulster. 
His son was Hugh Lisle Carmichael, major-general, 
and Governor of Demerara 1813. 

Andrew Carmichael had a grandson, Andrew 
Blair Carmichael, who was Clerk of the Crown for 
the Province of Leinster and Clerk of the Peace 
for the county of Dublin ; and a great-grandson, 
surgeon Richard Carmichael, of surgical fame. 
There are descendants of Andrew Carmichael of 
Dungannon still extant in Ireland and — 


Warer Core (7" §. xi. 367).—The article to 
which H. Y. P. refers is entitled ‘How I made 
my Escape from Hydropatby,’ and will be found in 
London Society for 1867. J. Batrour Pavt. 


Sapive’s Reciment (7 S. xi. 407).—This was 
the regiment subsequently known as the 23rd Foot 
and Royal Welsh Fusiliers. General Sabine held 
the colonelcy of the regiment from 1705 till his 
death in 1739. This regiment was engaged in all 
the Marlborough campaigns of the War of Spanish 
Succession. Aurrep B, Beaven. 

Preston. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 
History of Phaenicia. By George Rawlinson. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
It is upwards of five-and-thirty years since any good 
k appeared in our language relating to Pheenicia. 
In 1855 the Rev. John Kenrick published his work on 
‘Pheenicia,’ which at once took high rank as a standard 
suthority. Since then we have had articles in cyclo- 





| paedias, and occasionally learned papers in the more 


scholar-like reviews ; but so far as we are aware nothing 
has appeared in which all the knowledge which has been 
flowing in hae been garnered. During this long period 
Germans and Frenchmen have not been idle. It has 
been to foreign sources that the student of late years has 
had to apply when he desired to have the last news of 
the queen of the seas as she ruled ere the foundations of 
the robber stronghold of Romulus were laid. This will 
be needful no longer. Prof. Rawlinson has given us at 
once a compact history, a treatise on physical geography, 
on mythology, and on art. It is, perhaps, needless to 
say that this new history not only embodies all the 
modern discoveries, but that its scope is much wider 
than that of Dr, Kenrick’s volume. That learned and 
thoughtful book was mainly based on written records ; 
whatever the ancients have told us was most carefully 
considered and reproduced. In those days there was 
little other material out of which to construct the his- 
tory of a past which had become dim. Since 1855 a 
great change has taken place; the spade and the pick- 
axe have unearthed treasures on the Pheenician shore, and 
not only there, but on the sites of nearly every one of 
her colonies. This has done very much for the inquirer. 
But that is not all. The science of language has grown 
rapidly. When Kenrick wrote it was but a weakly strip- 
ling. It has now grown to man’s estate, and is capable 
of throwing light on the earliest times of the Phoenician 
races such as Dr. Kenrick never could have dreamed of, 
Those who have read Prof. Rawlinson’s former works will 
not need telling that there are few possible sources of 
knowledge that he has not laid under contribution. It 
is, of course, impossible that all the chapters should be 
of equal value. Those which describe the physical 
features of the country and the characteristics of the 
people will be to many the most interesting. They are 
written with an amount of picturesque energy and verve 
which leaves nothing to be desired. For our own part, 
we feel that the portion of the work which deals with 
the colonial system of Pheenicia is the most important. 
Very few of us know how very far her influence extended 
and how deep are the traces she has left. The chapters 
which relate to the fine arts will, we fear, not have the 
attention given to them which they merit. Phoenician 
architecture must have been massively sublime; but in 
the sister arte she produced but little that was pleasant 
to the eye, and we are most of usstill in that semi-barbarous 
state which finds little interest in things which are not 
lovely to look upon. To those who take a scientific 
interest in the dawn of the arts Prof. Rawlinson’s 
chapters on these subjects will be a great delight, 
especially as they are illustrated by a profusion of useful 
engravings. 
Suspiria de Profundis. With other Essays by Thomas 
De Quincey. (Heinemann.) 
THIs attractive book is the first volume of a series of 
De Quincey’s posthumous works, printed from MSS. 
and edited by Dr. Japp. Very characteristic and 
valuable are the contents, which will be received with 
much warmth by De Quincey’s admirers. Among 
the ‘Suspiria’ are some notes for a new paper on 
‘Murder as a Fine Art,’ and abundant proof of the 
interest he took in paganism and Christianity, on which 
Dr. Japp supposes he meditated a book showing that 
aganiem had exhausted all the germs of progress that 
=~ within it, Especially valuable are the hints in 
Brevia, some of which have been expanded in other 
writicgs. A portion of the Brevia deals with philological 
subjects. We notice for correction a mistake on p. 117 
where we hear of the villainous imposture of “ Lander’ 
instead of Lauder, The mistake is easily explicable and 
is commonly made, None the less it is exasperating. 
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The Midland Antiquary. Edited by W. F, Carter, B.A. 
(Birmingham, Cooper & Co.) 
We are very glad to welcome once more our old friend, 
the Midland Antiquary, with renewed vigour, and the 
promise of a fresh lease of a life of usefulness, to run, we 
may bope, for years to come. In the first number of the 
new issue, No, 17 from the beginning, a novel feature is 
introduced in the shape of ilustrations, comprising on 
this occasion Fair Melrose, Smaillbolm Peel, and Abbot-- 
ford. in connexion with a paper on the ‘ Scottish Border,’ 
by Rev. J. Hunter Smith, M.A., which is to be continued. 
Mr. H. Sydney Grazebrook commences a va!unble teries, 
entitled * Pedigrees of Disclaimers,’ on the families de- 
ecended from persons who were “disclaimed” by the 
heralds at their visitations, with an account of the Adden- 
brookes, two of whom, father and son, were disclaimed 
at the Worcester-hire Visitation, 1682-3. These people, 
as Mr. Grazebrook and Mr, J. Pau! Rylands have justly 
pointed out, were not by any means always really in fault 
for not presenting themselves before the heralds, and 
were quite as often, perhaps, men of good birth as mere 
pretenders to it. The editor takes up the thread of his 
records of the Boddingtons, and altogether we have to 
congratulate Mr. W, F, Carter on making so good a fresh 
start, and wish bim success in hie revived career as editor. 


Mr. Justin Stups 
Ancient Stamford Kace Articles, 1619-20, with additional 


notes up to 18,3. 


In the Fortnightly Sir Charles Dilke returns to the 
‘British Army,’ a subject of universal importance, 
though unsuited to our columns. Mr. Theodore Watts 
sees in America the home of our future great writers. 
Canon Benham supplies a very entertaining account of 
Archbishop Magee, concerning whom he tells some 
capital atories. A description of the Paris Salons is from 
the pen of Miss A. Mabel F. Robinson. A characteristic 
contribution from Mr. Grant Allen appears under the 
title of ‘Letters in Philistia.’ Sir Morell Macknezie 
deals with ‘Influenza,’ There are also a pleasant skit 
on an imaginary ‘ Election at the English Acidemy, 
resu'ting in the fauteurd being given to the Archhishop 
of Canterbury, anda clever sketch of Baudelaire.— Under 
the title of ‘ Morocco, the World's Last Market,’ Mr. 
Charles F. Goes supplies, in the Nineteenth Century, 
some interesting particulars as to a country that he re 
gards as the natural granary of the British Islands. 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé presents, in an amusing paper, 
‘Some Social Aspects of American Life,’ and Mrs. 
Reichardt gives a good account of ‘Mohammedan 
Women.’ Among the contributors are Sic James F 
Stephen; Victor Horsley, F.R.S.; Sir James Johnston, 
K.C.8.1.; Prof. Huxley; Lady Desart; Mr. Walter 
Wren; and Mr. T. E. Kebbel.—In the New Review, Mr. 
Henry James writes brilliantly and sensibly. his subject 
being ‘On the Occasion of ** Hedda Gabler.”’ The de- 
fence of Ib-en's dramas is also undertaken by Mr. L. F. 
Austin in his ‘ Folios and Footlights.’ Deeply interest- 
ing is the account, by Prof. R. L. Garner, of the manner 
in which he has begun to master the Simian tongue 
The Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon Farrar, and the Kev 
Hugb Price Hughes write on * The Science of Preach- 
ing. —In an excellent number of the Century, ‘ Col. 
William Byrd of Westover,’ ‘ Play and Work in the Alps,’ 
‘A Miner's Sunday in Colomba,’ and ‘ Women at an 
English University’ are noteworthy alike in regard to 
text and illustrations —In Macmillan's are ‘Some Un- 
published Letters of Charlotte Bronté,’ *‘ Moltke as a 
Man of Letters,’ and ‘The Stranger in the House,.’— 
Temple Bar has papers on *Walter Savage Landor,’ 
‘ Richard Jefferies,’ and ‘Monckton Milnes..—Dr. Karl 
Blind suggests in Murray's ‘A Monument to Mazzini,’ 


s has printed (Stamford, H. Rooke) | 





Lady Duff Gordon gives ‘Some Translations of Heine’ 
-nd Mr. Hutchinson continues his ‘ Essays on the 
Obvious.’—* Invisible Pathe,’ by Basi! Field, opens out, 
in the Gentleman's, a new method of observation of 
nature. Mr. W. Connor Sydney describes ‘ London be- 
fore the Great Fire.'— Belgravia supplies a sketch of 
L. E. L.—A paper of keen antiquarian value and of 
ocensional intere-t, by Mr. H, Halliday Sparling, appears 
in the English Illustrated, with the title ‘The Manners 
of England before the Armada,’ Good illustrat:ons add 
greatly to its value.—‘On the French-Swiss Frontier’ 
snd ‘Our Thrushes’ repay attention in the Cornhil ; 
and * Concerning the Cuckoo’ and ‘On Autographs’ in 
Longman’s. 


Messrs. CAsseLu’s publications lead off with Old and 
New London, Part XLV. This deals at some length with 
Mont»gu House, of which many illustrations are given, 
others following when it developes into the British 
Museum, This building, with Bloom«bury Squai 
occup es an entire number.—Part XXXIX. of Naw 
mann’s History of Music is still occupied with the pre- 
sent. Among its il/ustrations is a facsimile of a ecore by 
Chopin.—The Holy Land and the Bible, Part XXL, 
gives a full-page view of Jerusalem from the top of 
Scopus and many other striking designs,— Picturesque 
Australasia, Part XXXIL., gives four pictures of Hobart, 
of the scene of the Wairan massacre, of Wanganui, and 
other spote,—Part V. of Life and Times of Queen Vie- 
torra carries history to 1847, and is occupied, among other 
top'cs, with Irish distress.—Part V. of the Storehouse of 
General Information contains, under Australia, Austria, 
Avignon, Baal, Bacon, &c., much useful information.— 
Part IIL. of the Royal Academy completes a marvellously 
good, cheap, and interesting souvenir of this year’s ex- 
hibition, 


Ir has been decided to form a County Kildare Archmo- 
logical Society, the first meeting of which will be held at 
Naas in September next. The Duke of Leinster is presi- 
dent, the honorary secretaries being the Earl of Mayo 
and Arthur Vicars, Esq., F.S.A., Clyde Road, Dublin, of 
whom inquiries may be made. 

THe ‘Story of the Imitatio Christi,’ by Leonard A, 
Wheatley, will be the next volume of “ The Book-Lover’s 
Library.’ It is announced for publication during the 
present month by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Poatices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 

r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. H. F. (“Sutton Maddock ’’),—In the county of 
Saiop and hundred of Brimstry, lat. 52° 39°, long. 
2° 22’ W. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
look’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











